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The metaphor is much more subtle than its inventor ... 


Georg Christoph Lichtenberg 


But banishing metaphors does not just mean tearing out the flowers alongside 
the path to truth; it means, rather, denying oneself the vehicles that speed the 
journey. 


It simply is not the case that language with imagery lies over a stratum of proper 
meaning like a pretty but completely dispensable carpet of flowers. 


Harald Weinrich 


A good simile refreshes the intellect. 


Ludwig Wittgenstein 


Quotations in my work are like wayside robbers who leap out armed and relieve 
the stroller of his conviction. 


Walter Benjamin 


Tradition is not keeping the ashes, but passing on the matches. 


Professor Boerne in "Tatort" 
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Preliminary Remarks 
Looking behind the curtain of the workshop and beyond 


Stendhal tells us that if you were late for a party, you could excuse yourself with a muttered 
"Julie est morte", and everyone understood and respected that you had to finish reading 


Rousseau's "Nouvelle Heloise" first. 


Henning Ritter, Notizhefte (Notebooks), Berlin Verlag 2010, p. 87 


Time and again, readers expressed the wish that it should be made easier to find 
and retrace the sources used in the book. References within the book itself would 
have interfered too much with its literary character. That is why the idea of a 
separate commentary volume was born. 

This is not only a list of sources, but also deals with the historical and content- 
related surroundings of various sources, conveys additional text passages, 
reading tips, suggestions, further philosophical metaphors and finally reveals one 
or two more things about the author. Without divulging too much about the secrets 
of the book, tne commentary volume is intended to make it easier for the reader 
to discover connections in terms of content as well as form and structure. 

Only sometimes are quotations made according to the most detailed, most 
scholarly or most beautiful edition, but always according to the one | have used. 
The book and commentary volume together provide a small history of 
philosophical metaphor and philosophical fiction. The focus is not on a passion 
for collecting or striving for completeness. It is applied historiography, which, 
while wanting to give various philosophical viewpoints their due, is above all 
intended to breathe new life into the tradition of Enlightenment, naturalism, 
atheism and secular humanism. 

lt has its own charm and its undeniable advantages to be able to encircle things 
in the manner of the fiction writer, the artist, who is often enough himself not 
aware of all that he is expressing and is also able to convey implicit knowledge 
and implicit wisdom, the unsayable or the insufficiently sayable or also that what 
one cannot or does not want to say now, and moreover all kinds of ambivalences 
and contradictions. Thomas Mann, for example, was well aware of this advantage 
of the artist (not least because of enough of his own attempts at analytical writing): 
"In general, it's terrible that as an analyst you always have to exaggerate to one 
side in order to characterise, and then have trouble putting the skewed right." 
Thomas Mann, Musik in München (Music in Munich), 1917, in: Über mich selbst, 


Fischer Frankfurt a. M. 1994, p. 267 

"God and the China Teapot", however, remains a philosophical-literary 
crossover, a hermaphrodite, if you will. In case of doubt, philosophical aspects 
take precedence over literary ones, even if the concentration resulting in certain 
passages may hinder the reader’s acceptance. Nietzsche's justified comment 
that the great artists and writers have made an abundant use of the mediocre for 
good reasons is noticed, but often thrown to the wind: "Not too near. - It is a 
disadvantage for good thoughts when they follow each too closely on another, for 
they hide the view from each other." Human, All Too Human. A Book for Free 
Spirits, Part Il, Aphorism 120, 1880, 1886, translated by P.V. Cohn, MacMillan 
New York 1913, pp. 62, 63, available online: 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/37841/37841-pdf.pdf, 

retrieved 21 February 2022 


The commentary volume is intended to be more than a scholarly apparatus in the 
usual sense: the philosophers’ world of metaphors as an open philosophical 
project for reader and author ... 


Others are working on a systematic scientific review of philosophical metaphor 
and iconography. Extensive material on figurative expression in philosophy and 
its significance for philosophical discourse is presented in: Bernhard H. F. 
Taureck, Metaphern und Gleichnisse in der Philosophie. Versuch einer kritischen 
Ikonologie der Philosophie (Metaphors and Allegories in Philosophy. Attempt at 
a critical iconography of philosophy), Suhrkamp Frankfurt a. M. 2004. With 
extensive references. Another scholarly book very rich in material, but this time 
on pictorial representations of philosophers and philosophical motifs in painting, 
in engravings, in letterpress: Reinhard Brandt, Philosophie in Bildern (Philosophy 
in Images). Von Giorgione bis Magritte, second edition, Dumont Köln 2001. Here 
too, extensive literature on philosophical iconography and relevant connections. 
In contrast, the Metaphors Project, which was set about by Schwabe Verlag 
Basel, following the Historical Dictionary of Philosophy, as a comprehensive 
undertaking to index and analyse the use of metaphors in philosophy and the 
sciences, has obviously and regrettably been discontinued. 


The commentary volume should not hamper the first reading of the book. 


A tribute to Rene Magritte 


The reader is invited to engage with this multi-faceted image of the great 
philosophical painter. It was also the cover image of "Curioso, Sapientia and their 
Fiat Lux", the first version of my philosophical "picture book". 

This still life about a still life, which is atthe same time a still life and not a still life, 
is one of the works with which Magritte takes up in a modern way the tradition of 
trompe-l'oeil that goes back to antiquity, even if not as explicitiy and still 
somewhat more entangled than in his "La condition humaine" paintings, which 
show on an easel in front of a window precisely the section of landscape behind 
it. Whereas there the contrast between being and appearance and the question 
ofthe adequate perception of reality catch our eye, it is here precisely the attempt 
not to make an image from which an image of an image, that no longer wants to 
be an image, emerges. Somehow we have to connect the dots. The attempt to 
forcibly simplify makes the situation all tne more complicated. With the intricate 
frame of our science and culture, we define the section in which we view the world 
and we (re)present it in it with our tools and aids. Nevertheless, our world of 
images is not as arbitrary and far from reality as radical constructivists think. The 
image of the image within the image, which no longer wants to be an image but 
refers to reality, corresponds well with the narrative structure of my story. 


Rene Magritte, Common Sense, 1945/46 


For an annotated example of the "La condition humaine" paintings, see Eckhard 
Hollmann, Jürgen Tesch, A Trick ofthe Eye: Trompe L’oeil Masterpieces, Prestel 
Munich 2004, pp. 68, 69. And more generally on the genre of trompe-l'oeil, the 
excellent exhibition catalogue "Täuschend echt. Illusion und Wirklichkeit in der 


Kunst" (Genuine Illusions: Illusion and Reality in Art), ed. Ortrud Westheider and 
Michel Philipp, Bucerius Kunst-Forum Hamburg 2010 (with several essays and a 
large number of annotated examples). 


| want to mention, by the way, that as far as the book cover design is concerned, 
| like both versions of my book to the same extent: the title and image of "God 
and the China Teapot" are striking and provocative in an original way, while the 
more cryptic "Curioso, Sapientia and their Fiat Lux" opens up a broader horizon 
of philosophical interest and philosophical conduct of life. Both covers build on 
trompe-l'oeil in their own way. The text itself, however, has undoubtedly been 
improved in "God and the China Teapot" by Vito von Eichborn's critique and the 
revision it inspired. 


Mottos 


- Hopefully Lichtenberg's wise word also applies to this whole story and not just 
to some of the philosophical metaphors and similes borrowed or created for it. 
Lichtenberg is quoted here from the translation by R. J. Hollingdale: The Waste 
Books, New York Review Books, Penguin Books New York 1990, Notebook F, 
Aphorism 41, p. 87 

- Harald Weinrich's metaphorical praise of metaphors can be found in his "The 
Linguistics of Lying and other Essays" (first published in German in 1966 with 
several editions to follow), translated by J. K. Brown and M. Brown, University of 
Washington Press Seattle 2005, pp. 41, 45 

However, the metaphorical coin also has another side: "Limp on, O ye similes!" 
sighs Wilhelm Busch: Briefe an Maria Anderson, Sämtliche Werke, Band I, 6. 
Auflage, Bertelsmann München 1992, p. 838 (Letter to Maria Anderson 30 March 
1875) 

- Wittgenstein’s remark is originally from 1929 and was published posthumously 
in 1977 in his “Vermischte Bemerkungen”, Suhrkamp Frankfurt a. M., p. 11, 
translated by P. Winch: Culture and Value, University of Chicago Press 1980, 
p. 10, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/culturevalue0000witt/page/n3/mode/2up, p. 16 of the 
pdf, retrieved 21 April 2022 

- Walter Benjamin's optimism that the quotation-pistolero can shake those who 
have made themselves comfortable in the carelessiy passing, armoured 
limousine of their convictions is impressive. Only now and then does this happen: 
for instance, when he can take advantage of a "moment of shock", hitting a 
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vulnerable moment in the respective life. Walter Benjamin, One Way Street and 
Other Writings, translated by E. Jephcott and K. Shorter, New Left Books 1979, 
p. 95, available online: 

http://www.broodthaers.us/MEDIA/00959.pdf, p. 54 of the pdf, retrieved 21 
February 2022 

- The quotation which the script writer of the Münster "Tatort" ("Crime Scene”) 
has modified to a kind of bon mot, but very apt, is intended to draw attention to 
the fact right at the beginning that the project pursued here is not primarily 
intended to engage in the history of philosophy and in philology. The history of 
this quotation is quite obscure and ranges from Thomas More to Benjamin 
Franklin to Jean Jaures, Gustav Mahler, Pope John XXIll and, finally, to the 
"Tatort": 

http://classicalmusicguide.com/viewtopic.php?t=38761, retrieved 22 February 
2022. The Münster Tatort in which the scriptwriter Johannes W. Betz has the 
pathologist Professor Karl-Friedrich Boerne reignite the tradition of this dictum in 
such a way is episode 678, "Satisfaction", first broadcast 28 October 2007. 
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The Menagerie of Philosophers 


... and what it suggests 
about human knowledge 


pp- 5, 6 

- Aunt Sapientia, Uncle Curioso and the automobile: both could easily have been 
credited with a statement like Hans Blumenberg's, in which this philosopher, who 
was apparently fascinated by cars nonetheless, defended his adherence to an 
older DKW car iin a technically questionable way, but with a nice sense of humour 
about himself, by saying that a two-stroke engine was the appropriate vehicle for 
a philosopher because of its great idle running. Hans Blumenberg. Ein Porträt 
von Ferdinand Fellmann, Information Philosophie, August 2008, 36 (2008) No. 
3, pp. 49 - 54, here p. 49, available online: 
https://www.information-philosophie.de/?a=1&t=857&n=2&y=1&c=63, retrieved 
22 February 2022 


pp- 6,7 

- sapientia, ae, f. 1. insight, prudence, understanding. 2. wisdom, philosophy: 
sapientias ebullire throwing around rules of wisdom. From: Der kleine Stowasser. 
Latin-German school dictionary with a long tradition since 1913 to the present 
day, quoted here from the edition G. Freytag, Munich 1971. Unless otherwise 
stated, the Stowasser also serves as a source for all further explanations of Latin 
terms. 

- Klara, Clara, Claire or Clare feminine given name, from the Latin clarus bright, 
clear. The name of St. Clare (12th/13th century) became widespread in Germany 
after her canonisation in 1255 with the Order of Poor Clares, the oldest order of 
Franciscan nuns. As a first name for girls it became popular in the 19th century. 
According to Meyers Enzyklopädisches Lexikon Mannheim 1975, Klara is also 
"the prominent one", which is close to another acceptation of clarus, namely 
famous. 

- curiosus 1. inquisitive, thoughtful, curious. 2. careful. 3. diligent. 

- curious - kurios: This adjective, which has been in use both in German and 
English speaking countries since the 16th/17th century, initially had 
predominantly serious meanings in German too, such as "worth knowing, 
peculiar". In the course of time, its position as an often ironically used fashionable 
word gave it an indefinite, iridescent character with the meaning changing to 
"strange, odd, bizarre, quirky etc." ... These are the meanings ofthe German word 
kurios today and its acceptations are now much narrower than those of curious, 
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for which we need a second additional word in German: neugierig. For the 
meanings in German see: Duden, Volume 7, Herkunftswörterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, Bibliographisches Institut Mannheim 1963. And in English: 
https://www.wordsense.eu/curious/, retrieved 22 February 2022. 

Note also the connection between curious and cure, respectively between kurios 
and kurieren. 

- Thomas Greek thömas, "the twin". Empiricist known from the Bible. When 
unbelief was still a miscarried twin of faith, the general popularity of the name was 
increased by the triumvirate of St. Thomases (Becket, 12th century, Aquinas, 
13th century, Morus, 15th/16th century). 


p- 8 
- A word about the pleasant living conditions: "The modern suburb is certainly 
better than worker’s slums, but a population housed in the modern version of 
stately homes, in large country houses with ample grounds, is something to fire 
the imagination." Dennis Gabor, Inventing the Future, 1963, Penguin Books 
1964, pp. 123, 124. Still very much worth reading, unfortunately too optimistic in 
some respects, but not at all outdated in principle: ambivalent and yet supported 
by ideals, simply a good book about the future, the one that is threatening, to be 
feared, to be hoped for, to be striven for, to be fought for. 
- Hegel to Niethammer, February 5, 1812, Hegel: The Letters, translated by C. 
ButlerandC. Seiler, Indiana University Press Bloomington 1984, p. 274, available 
online: 
https://philarchive.org/archive/CLAHTL-4, retrieved 23 February 2022. 
And a nice aphorism by Ernst Topitsch as a fitting foreign commentary on this: 
"Smith, Mill and Bentham are a smash, 

but not Mr. Hegel's logic trash!" 
("Smith, Mill und Bentham machen Spaß, 

Doch nicht Herrn Hegels Logik-Kas!") 
Entry no. 19 from Hans Albert's guest book. In: Aufklärung und Kritik 
(Enlightenment and Criticsm, organ of the Society for Critical Philosophy 
Nuremberg), Sonderheft (special issue) 8/2004, Schwerpunkt (focus): Ernst 
Topitsch, p. 279 


p- 9 

- Hans Küng, Does God Exist?, translated by E. Quinn, Doubleday New York 
1980, "God in the world: Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel", p. 128, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/doesgodexistansw0000kngn, retrieved 13 December 
2022. Regrettably the English translation omits the comparison of Hegel’s writing 
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style with tough meat that can be found in the original German text: Hans Küng, 
Existiert Gott?, Piper München 1978, "Gott in der Welt: Georg Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hegel", p. 157 

- Hegel's deification of the "separate beautiful national spirits" comes from his 
Phenomenology of Spirit, VII. Religion, C. The spiritual work of art, first published 
in 1807, translated by A. V. Miller, Oxford University Press 1977, p. 439 


p- 10 

- Gerhard Sczcesny, The Future of Unbelief, translated by E. B. Garside, George 
Braziller New York 1961, Sth section: "Christianity’s Creative Promise Unfulfilled" 
which is quite far away from the metaphorical German heading "Der Glanz der 
Abenddämmerung macht keine Morgenröte" (The splendour of dusk makes no 
dawn”) that can be found in the German Original: Die Zukunft des Unglaubens, 
1958, enlarged edition List München 1965, p. 53. One may well read on here: 
"Thus, in a certain phase of its decline every religion becomes 'literature'. That is, 
it tends to makes itself esthetically palatable. It promotes itself through drawing 
attention to the splendor of its cultural deposits and the life-style on which its 
imprint is ubiquitously discernible, while at the same time refusing to give an 
accounting of its credal content." (p. 81 of the English edition, pp. 60, 61 of the 
German edition) 

- Margaret Knight, Morals without Religion 2, Talk on BBC Home Service January 
1955, Dobson London 1955, available online: 
https://humanists.uk/humanism/humanism-today/humanists-thinking/margaret- 
knight-morals-without-religion/, retrieved 23 February 2022. 

What Margaret Knight brings to us here was formulated earlier by Miguel de 
Unamuno with unsurpassable succinctness: "En la iglesia me quito el sombrero, 
pero no me quito la cabeza." (In church | take off my hat, but not my head.) 
Quoted from: Bernulf Kanitscheider, Entzauberte Welt. Über den Sinn des 
Lebens in uns selbst (Disenchanted World. On the Meaning of Life in Ourselves), 
Hirzel Stuttgart 2008, p. 73 


pp. 12, 13 

- Russell's memorable cat is found in his "little" book "The Problems of 
Philosophy", 1912, Chapter Il, The Existence of Matter, available online: 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/5827/5827-h/5827-h.htm, pp. 8, 9, retrieved 23 
February 2022. 


p- 13 
- Lichtenberg, see Mottos, but Notebook D, not included in Hollingdale’s 
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translation. So let me say a word about German Lichtenberg editions. Without 
wishing to detract from the meritorious large edition by Wolfgang Promies at 
Hanser (here Erster Band, Sudelbücher 1, Heft D, Aphorismus 527, p. 309) my 
first German source is generally the still most beautiful breviary of his aphorisms: 
the volume edited by Max Rychner at Manesse, Zurich 1958 and several times 
later (here p. 180) although the lack of consecutive numbering in this edition 
makes the retrieval of aphorisms a little bit onerous. 

- George Berkeley held that things exist only as long as they are perceived. 
"Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they should have any existence, out of the 
minds or thinking things which percieve them." On the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, Part I, 3. In: Principles of Human Knowledge and Three Dialogues, 
Oxford Paperbacks 1999, p. 25. In the second of the "Three Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous", which he published in 1713 in response to criticism of his 
main work published three years earlier, his idealism even serves him as proof of 
God with the argumentation reproduced by Uncle Curioso. (As above, pp. 153, 
154) 


pp- 13, 14 

- Fenouil & l'orientale - Fennel Oriental Style. From: Francoise Bernard, Das 
französische Kochbuch. Klassische Rezepte nach Hausfrauenart, Christian 
Verlag München 1937, p. 183. A real cookbook classic with many recipes that 
are worth the effort and come out well. Several English editions. The most recent 
and comprehensive is: La Cuisine. Everyday French Home Cooking, translated 
by J. Sigal, Rizzoli New York 2010 

- Russell on his relationship to the "ordinary beliefs of common sense": Sceptical 
Essays, 1935, Introduction: On the Value of Scepticism, here adapted from Unwin 
Paperbacks London 1977, p. 11 

- Solipsism: "(from Latin solus, alone, and ipse, self), philosophical term to 
describe a radical epistemological idealism that not only denies an external world 
independent of consciousness, but also equates consciousness with one's own 
consciousness" - thus begins the corresponding entry in the „Enzyklopädie 
Philosophie und Wissenschaftstheorie“ (Encyclopaedia of Philosophy and 
Philosophy of Science), ed. Jürgen Mittelstraß, Metzler Stuttgart Weimar 1995, 
unchanged special edition 2004, here Volume 3, pp. 839, 840. Always a good 
idea if you are looking for a short but thorough philosophical information in 
German with references to further literature. This article, too, sheds light on the 
most diverse aspects of solipsism, up to and including publications on its 
manifestations in fiction. 

- Unfortunately, | have not yet found the original source for Diderot's harpsichord. 
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The picture is quoted here after: Alan Sokal, Jean Bricmont, Fashionable 
Nonsense. Postmodern Intellectuals’ Abuse of Science, Picador New York 1998, 
p. 53. Available online: 
https://monoskop.org/images/5/53/Sokal_Alan_Bricemont_Jean_Fashionable_N 
onsense.pdf, p. 66 ofthe pdf, retrieved 24 February 2022 

- What the walls of mental prisons are made of is discussed by Russell in the 
same book as his cat's ability to get an appetite during your non-existence, see 
pp- 12, 13, here Chapter XV., The Value of Philosophy, pp. 56, 57 of the Project 
Gutenberg eBook pdf. 


pp- 14, 15 

- That it would have been more useful for the chicken to have formed somewhat 
more refined views as to the uniformity of nature is also an observation from 
"Problems of Philosophy" that serves Bertrand Russell as a reminder to us 
humans not to demand more than probabilities. See Chapter VI., On Induction, 
pp. 23, 25 ofthe above-mentioned pdf. 


p- 16 

- "Someone has always been there." No reason for discouragement, says Kurt 
Tucholsky. There is no Virgin Snow (Es gibt keinen Neuschnee), 1931, in: 
Germany? Germany! Satirical Writings: The Kurt Tucholsky Reader, translated 
by H. Zohn, Berlinica New York and Berlin 2017, Part IV, Panther, Tiger & Co., 
p. 132 

- With Plato's Allegory of the Cave opens the Seventh Book of the Politeia. For 
example in: The Republic of Plato, translated by A. Bloom, 1968, second edition 
Basic Books New York 1991, pp. 193 — 199 (Stephanus numbering section 514 
—- 520), available online: 

https: //ia801905.us.archive.org/23/items/PlatosRepublictrans.BloomText/Platos 

Republictrans.Bloom_text.pdf, retrieved 24 February 2022 


p-. 17 

- Schopenhauer's metaphor for the irrepressible working of reason once let off is 
found in his writing "Über die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden 
Grunde", second expanded edition, 1847, Fourth Chapter, & 20, English text in: 
On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason and Other Writings, 
translated and edited by D. E. Cartwright, E. E. Erdman and C. Janoway, 
Cambridge University Press 2012, Paperback Edition 2012, p. 41 
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pp. 18, 19 

- Francis Bacon's Novum Organum (1620) is a landmark work for the beginning 
of modern epistemological and philosophical criticism. He develops his doctrine 
of idols in aphorisms 38 to 44 of the Novum Organum |. Here is a sample of how 
Bacon deals with the tendency of human thought to confirm prejudices: "It was 
well answered by him who was shown in a temple the votive tablets suspended 
by such as had escaped the peril of shipwreck, and was pressed as to whether 
he would then recognise the power of the gods, by an inquiry, ' But where are the 
portraits of those who have perished in spite of their vows?' (Aphorism 46) For 
the original Latin texts see, for example: New Organon, Teilband I, Latin - 
German, Meiner Hamburg 1990, pp. 99 — 109; English text: Novum Organum, 
edited by J. Devey, New York Collier & Son 1902, Book I, pp. 19 — 22, 24, 
available online: 

https://www.gutenberg.org/files/45988/45988-h/45988-h.htm, 

retrieved 24 February 2022 

(on Francis Bacon see also p. 82) 


p- 19 

- Erich Fromm tells his variant of the elephant story in: The Art of Loving, Harper 
& Row New York 1956, p. 79, 

available online: 
https://ia800201.us.archive.org/30/items/TheArtOfLoving/43799393-The-Art-of- 
Loving-Erich-Fromm_text.pdf, p. 94 of the pdf, retrieved 24 February 2022 


pp- 19, 20 

- The Buddhist version goes back to the version by India's first President 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan in his book "Eastern Religions and Western Thought", 
Oxford University Press London 1939, second edition 1940, p. 308, available 
online: 

https: //antilogicalism.com/wp-content/uploads/2018/03/east-west-thought.pdf, 
pp. 317, 318 ofthe pdf, retrieved 24 February 2022 . However, the story has been 
modified many times. Carriere tells a nice variation, even more sceptical about 
the human ability to recognise unchanging truths: A king, enthroned on an 
elephant, passes by a village inhabited only by blind inhabitants. The inhabitants 
hear of the extraordinary animal, unknown in their region, and send three 
emissaries who are allowed to touch the elephant. When they return, they give 
descriptions that are equally contradictory as in the other versions of the story, 
and in the end, in a dispute over this, they beat each other with fists and sticks 
and injure themselves. Some among the blind, "who were more sensible than the 
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others", then make the proposal to send a new delegation, for which only the 
cleverest among the blind are chosen. "But when they went to see the king and 
his retinue, they found that they had already moved on." Jean-Claude Carriere, 
Der Kreis der Lügner. Die Weisheit der Welt in Geschichten, 1998, Diana Verlag 
München - Zurich 1999, pp. 151, 152, Original French title: Le Cercle des 
Menteurs (The Circle of Liars), not translated into English 


p- 20 

- Friedrich Nietzsche sees us as spiders in "The Dawn of Day” (Morgenröte. 
Gedanken über die moralischen Vorurteile), 1881, translated by J. McFarland 
Kennedy, MacMillan New York 1911, Second Book, Sentence 117, p. 123, 
available online: https://www.gutenberg.org/files/39955/39955-pdf.pdf, p. 110 of 
the pdf, retrieved 24 February 2022. 

Fritz Mauthner later resorts to a metaphorical expression of similar meaning when 
he makes out as a serious flaw in our worldview that it only shows us the world 
with the help of the five or six "coincidental breaches" that our senses have 
opened. Die drei Bilder der Welt (The Three Views of the World). Ein 
sprachkritischer Versuch, aus dem Nachlaß herausgegeben von Monty Jacobs, 
Verlag der philosophischen Akademie Erlangen 1925, pp. 57, 58 


p- 21 

- Blake's hall of mirrors goes back to a passage in Julian Huxley: "Man constructs 
within himself some sort of picture of the universe; a miniature model housed in 
what Blake called the crystal cabinet of his mind". Immediately after this, however, 
comes what distinguishes the optimistic-realist scientist Huxley from the 
constructivists: "And this present century is the first period in which this picture 
could be even approximately accurate, or approximately complete in its extent." 
Julian Huxley, Knowledge, Morality and Destiny, in: New Bottles for New Wine, 
Readers Union Chatto & Windus London 1959, p. 249 


pp- 21, 22 

- Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle, Dialogues des Morts, 1683, English text: 
Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead, translated by John Hughes, Jacob Tonson 
London 1708. The sceptical passage about people's ability to learn is to be found 
in the conversation between Socrates and Montaigne, pp. 73, 74. Available 
online: https://archive.org/details/fontenellesdialo00font/page/n5/mode/2up, 
retrieved 24 February 2022. 

In his book, Fontenelle takes up again in an original way the Dialogues of the 
Dead by the Greek Lucian from the 2nd century and uses this idea to have dead 
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people from different epochs discuss with each other. At that time, the Fiat Lux 
and the TIMATSH were still unimaginable technical achievements of a distant 
future. In the 13th century, "dialogues of the dead" developed into aliterary genre. 
Although they faded into the background somewhat thereafter, the tradition never 
completely broke off. For example: Fritz Mauthner, Totengespräche, Schnabel 
Berlin 1906. In our time, the genre has found renewed interest: In 1991 Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger reissues Fontenelle's book in German: "Totengespräche" 
(with detailed commentary as well as excerpts from other examples ofthe genre). 
And in 1990/91 Maurice Joly's “Dialogue aux enfers entre Machiavel et 
Montesquieu — ou la politique de Machivel au XIXe siecle", originally published 
anonymously in 1864 for dangerous allusions to contemporary politics, makes a 
comeback in German: "Ein Streit in der Hölle. Gespräch zwischen Macchiavelli 
und Montesquieu über Macht und Recht”, both in "Die andere Bibliothek", 
Eichborn Verlag Frankfurt a. M.. The book was translated into English by J. S. 
Waggoner as late as 2002: The Dialogue in Hell between Macchiavelli and 
Montesquieu. Humanitarian Despotism and the Conditions of Modern Tyranny, 
Lexington Books Lanham 2002. Another translation from 2011 by not bored 
translator is available online: 
https://archive.org/details/DialoguelnHellBetweenMachiavelliAndMontesquieu/p 
age/n1/mode/2up, retrieved 25 February 2022. 

In 1999 an exhibition in the university library of the Free University of Berlin 
documented the tradition of the genre: https://www.fu-berlin.de/sites/ub/ueber- 
uns/ausstellung/archiv/totengespraeche.pdf, retrieved 24 February 2022. 

And in 2004 Enzensberger publishes his own book entitled "Dialoge zwischen 
Unsterblichen, Lebendigen und Toten” (Dialogues between the Immortals, the 
Living and the Dead), Suhrkamp Frankfurt a. M.. And only seven years later, we 
can listen to the complex conversations between the living and the dead, which 
four slightly alienated protagonists from the 20th century (including a Mr. 
Feierabent, based on the philosopher Paul Feyerabend) have about the nature 
of nature and our relationship to it. In: Michael Hampe, Tunguska oder das Ende 
der Natur, Hanser München 2011, translated by M. Winkler: Tunguska, or the 
End of Nature, University of Chicago Press 2015 

- "Those few daring words about moral matters which Fontenelle threw into his 
immortal Dialogues of the Dead, were regarded by his age as paradoxes and 
amusements of a not unobjectionable wit ...," says Nietzsche in section 94 of “The 
Joyful Wisdom” (or "The Gay Science") and attests to Fontenelle “growth after 
death”. (The somewhat misleading “not unscrupulous wit” was replaced in the 
translation by me.) Die fröhliche Wissenschaft, Friedrich Nietzsche, 1882, 2nd 
ed. 1837, first translated by Th. Common: The Joyful Wisdom, Macmillan New 
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York 1924, p. 127, available online: 


https: //archive.org/details/completenietasch 10nietuoft/page/nS/mode/2up, 
retrieved 25 February 2022 


- Fontenelle, see above, Dialogue between Erostratus and Demetrius Phalereus, 
pp. 31, 32 
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Buridan's Ass and Pyrrho's Walk 
Living means deciding 


p- 23 

- Mark Twain describes the cave adventure in chapters 31 to 34 of "The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer". A creepy story that made a great impression on me 
too as a boy and still haunted me in my dreams at night. First published in 1876, 
see for example the edition by Harper and Brothers New York and London n. y., 
pp. 251 — 280, available online: 
https://www.stmarys-ca.edu/sites/default/files/attachments/files/ 
The_Adventures_of_Tom_Sawyer.pdf, pp. 274 — 303 of the pdf, retrieved 15 
March 2022 


p-. 24 

- One of Schopenhauer's "Isolated Remarks on Natural Beauty". From: Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung, Ergänzungen zum dritten Buch, first published in 1844, 
translated by E. F. J. Payne: The World as Will and Representation, 1958, Dover 
New York 1966, Volume Il, Chapter XXXlIl, p. 404, available online: 

https: //antilogicalism.com/wp-content/uploads/2017/07/schopenhauer-the-world- 
as-will-and-representation-v2.pdf, p. 209 of the pdf, retrieved 15 March 2022 

- Aristotle treats the cathartic effect of music in the eighth book of his "Politics", 
1341 b3- 1342 a 6, translated by B. Jowett: The Politics of Aristotle, Clarendon 
Press Oxford 1885, pp. 257, available online: 
https://oll-resources.s3.us-east-2.amazonaws.com/oll3/storeftitles/579/0033- 
01_Bk_SM.pdf, retrieved 25 May 2022 

- Klaus Richter discusses landscape beauty from an evolutionary perspective in 
his book "Die Herkunft des Schönen. Grundzüge der evolutionären Ästhetik" (The 
Origin of the Beautiful. An Outline of Evolutionary Aesthetics), Philipp von Zabern 
Mainz 1999, especially pp. 129 - 148. 


pp. 25, 26 

- "The philosopher, like the homeowner, always has repairs." is a bon mot of 
Wilhelm Busch: Aphorismen und Reime (Aphorisms and Rhymes), as Mottos, 
Band Il, p. 874. 


p- 26 
- Where do anecdotal stories like Plato's featherless bipedal animal usually come 
from? It is the late antique gossip-monger Diogenes Laertius: Lives and Opinions 
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of Eminent Philosophers, translated by R. D. Hicks, William Heinemann 
London/G. P. Putnam’s Sons New York 1925, Volume Il, Book VI., Chapter 2, 
Diogenes, Section 40, p. 43, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/L184DiogenesLaertiusLivesOfEminentPhilosophersiI6 
10/page/n9/mode/2up, p. 42 ofthe pdf, retrieved 15 March 2022. 

However, the definition mocked by Diogenes is original text Plato: Politikos 
(Statesman), 266 e. Plato, Vol. 12, translated by H. N. Fowler, William 
Heinemann London 1921, section available online: 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.01.01 
72%3Atext%3DStat.%3Asection%3D266e, retrieved 15 March 2022 

- Plato's comparison of our knowledge with birds locked in a cage is found in the 
Theaetetus, 197 c - 200 c, for example in: The Theaetetus and Philebus of Plato, 
translated by H. F. Carlill, Swan Sonnenschein London/Macmillan New York 
1906, pp. 76 - 80, available online: 
https://digitalassets.lib.berkeley.edu/main/b20782836_B000965918.pdf, 

pp. 100 — 104 of the pdf, retrieved 16 March 2022, 


pp. 26, 27 

- According to Bertolt Brecht, this belongs to the "hardships of the best". 
Geschichten vom Herrn Keuner, 1949, translated by M. Chalmers: Stories of Mr. 
Keuner, City Lights Books San Francisco 2001, p. 7, available online: 
https://monoskop.org/images/6/69/Brecht_Bertolt_Stories_of_Mr_Keuner.pdf, 
retrieved 16 March 2022. p. 5 of the pdf 


p. 27 

- Goethe in his poem "Dauer im Wechsel”, translated by A. Z. Foreman: 
Permanence in Change, available online: 
http://poemsintranslation.blogspot.com/2015/03/goethe-permanence-in-change- 
from-german.html, retrieved 16 March 2022 

- Günther Patzig, Heraklits Fluß und Kant's bestirnte Himmel oder: Über die 
Nivellierung philosophischer Gedanken (Heraclitus River and Kant’'s Starry 
Heavens or: On the Flattening of Philosophical Thoughts), 1967. In: Gesammelte 
Schriften, Band Ill, Aufsätze zur antiken Philosophie, Wallstein Göttingen 1996, 
pp. 295 - 308, here pp. 296 - 298. "One cannot be suspicious enough of the 
catchy keywords with which philosophical doctrines are often disposed of. There 
is more behind the sentences of great philosophers than one suspects at first 
hearing. It would be good if the opinion were spread that philosophers are 
generally abused when their sentences are cited as affirmations of what everyone 
is inclined to think anyway." (p. 308) 
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- Plato takes up this parable time and again in the Phaedrus, especially 246 a — 
247 c, 253 d - 254 e. Plato, Vol. |, translated by H. N. Fowler, William Heinemann 
London /New York Macmillan 1913, pp. 471 — 473, 495, available online: 
https://ryanfb.github.io/loebolus-data/LO36.pdf, pp. 498 — 500, 522 of the pdf 
retrieved 16 March 2022 


p- 30 

- Seneca, De vita beata, 58/59 BC, thus from the time of the philosopher's 
greatest political power, translated by A. Stewart: Of a Happy Life, Book XX, 
George Bell and Sons London 1900, available online: 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Of_a_Happy_Life, retrieved 16 March 2022 


p- 32 

- Schopenhauer borrows here from an epigram of Martial (late 1st century AD), 
in his Paralipomena, 1851, Zur Metaphysik des Schönen und zur Ästhetik, 
translated by E. F. J. Payne: On the Metaphysics of Beauty and Aesthetics, in: 
Parerga and Paralipomena. Short Philosophical Essays, Clarendon Press Oxford 
1974, reissued 2000, Chapter 19, 8 208, p. 421, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/23341891SchopenhauerParergaAndParalipomenaV2/ 
23341891-Schopenhauer-Parerga-and-Paralipomena-V-2/page/n3/mode/2up, 
p. 428 of the pdf, retrieved 16 March 2022, 


p- 33 

- lt seems to be more than a coincidence that TIMATSH is somewhat reminiscent 
of “time” and “match” and not of “time” and “ash”, see the last motto of this 
commentary volume. 

- Gerd B. Achenbach in a conversation about Philosophical Practice. In: 
Kaffeehausblätter, 2nd edition, Bergisch-Gladbach January 1988, p. 25 


p- 35 

- Descartes’ philosopher-bashing or philosopher-relativising, is found around the 
middle of the second part of his Discours de la methode, which first appeared 
anonymously in 1637. Translated by D. A. Cress: Discourse on Method and 
Meditations on First Philosophy, 4th edition, Hackett Indianapolis/Cambridge 
1998. p. 9. Descartes becomes an advocate of tolerance through his observation: 
"...and since then | had recognized in my travels that all those who have 
sentiments quite contrary to our own are not for that reason barbarians or 
savages, but that many of them use their reason as much as or more than we 
do." Available online: 
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https://grattoncourses.files.wordpress.com/2017/12/rene-descartes-discourse- 
on-method-and-meditations-on-first-philosophy-4th-ed-hackett-pub-co-1998.pdf, 
p. 26 ofthe pdf, retrieved 16 March 2022 


pp. 35, 36 

- Descartes uses his monkey simile in a letter to Pierre Chanut, 1 November 1646, 
(Euvres, Correspondance IV, Leopold Cerf Paris 1901, p. 535. The version here 
is my blend of several English translations. See: Aczel, A. D., Descartes’ Secret 
Notebook, Broadway Books New York 2006, p. 182; Bennett; J., Selected 
Correspondence of Descartes, 2017, available online: 
https://www.earlymoderntexts.com/assets/pdfs/descartes1619.pdf, p. 186, 
retrieved 16 March 2022 


p- 36 

- On the concept of an evil demon as God's ape, which is still popular today, 
especially in Christian fundamentalist circles: Alfred Adam, Der Teufel als Gottes 
Affe. Vorgeschichte eines Lutherworts (The Devil as God’s Ape. The History of a 
Luther Word). In: Franz Lau (ed.), Luther-Jahrbuch 1961, Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus Berlin 1961, pp. 104 - 109. Although Tertullian already speaks of 
the devil aping the divine sacraments with his idolatrous mysteries and in the High 
Middle Ages devils were described and portrayed as ape-shaped, the explicit 
wording of the devil who "is always God's ape and wants to do all things God's 
way and make something better" and of the devil's "ape game" played by the 
"God-ape Satan" appears for the first time in Martin Luther. 


pp. 37, 38 

- How Johannes Buridanus (c. 1301 — c. 1359/62), a student of William of 
Ockham in Paris, got his ass is one of the hearsay stories of philosophical 
tradition. In any case, the basic idea goes back to a commentary by Buridan on 
Aristotle's "de caelo" using the example of a dog while Aristotle (Book Il, 295b32- 
34) briefly mentions a man exceedingly hungry and thirsty and equidistant from 
food and drink). To make a long story short see: 
https://www.britannica.com/biography/Jean-Buridan#ref217838, retrieved 17 
March 2022: 

"Discerning both a symmetry of information and a symmetry of preference about 
the two items, he concludes that the dog must choose at random" (whereby the 
rational solution of this kind of problems is described). 

Or as a German source: Enzyklopädie Philosophie und Wissenschaftstheorie, as 
pp- 13, 14, but Volume 1, pp. 362, 363 
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A laboursaving hint for those who might try to find Buridan’s original text: It is not 
in the Quaestiones super libris quattuor de caelo et mundo which you can find 
online but it is said to be found in the unpublished Expositio totius libri de celo 
(explicitiy spelled this way) et mundo which exists only in a manuscript version: 
City Library Bruges Ms. 477 - ff. 211vV - 239v. See: Maier, A., Zwei Grundprobleme 
der scholastischen Naturphilosophie, Edizioni di storia e letteratura Roma 1968, 
p. 205. A second manuscript from the Lateran period of the Vatican Library 
mentioned by Maier is no longer listed there. Might it have fallen victim to theft? 


p- 38 

- On the history and formulations of "Occam's razor" see, for example, again the 
same German encyclopaedia as above, but now Volume 2, p. 1059 as well as 
pp. 1063, 1064, but also https://www.britannica.com/topic/Occams-razor, 
retrieved 17 March 2022, or Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy, 
2nd edition 1961, 8th impression, Allen and Unwin London 1975, pp. 462 - 465 


p- 39 

- Liliencron's poem "Der Blitzzug" (The Lightning Express) shows, albeit in a time- 
bound, expressive-emotional manner, the ambivalent relationship to technology 
that still shapes its literary and philosophical perception today. The first version 
was probably written in 1859 and published in 1903 in the poetry collection "Bunte 
Beute". Detlev von Liliencron, Gesammelte Werke (Collected Works), Volume 3, 
Schuster & Loeffler Berlin 1922, p. 237 

- "Fiat Lux!" In our culture, it is obvious to think first of the First Book of Genesis, 
Genesis |, 3. With Luther, according to the last Wittenberg edition of 1545 
published during his lifetime: "And God said / There shall be lights in the 
firmament of heaven / That they may shine upon the earth ... ." German text for 
example in: Die gantze Heilige Schrift, dtv text-bibliothek München 1974, vol. 1, 
p. 25 

But then there is also the whole tradition of light metaphysics: Parmenides - Plato 
- Plotinus - Augustine - Al-Ghazali - Bonaventura - Jacob Böhme - Herder - 
Schelling. For an introduction again the already well known German 
Encyclopaedia, as pp. 13, 14 etc., Vol. 2, p. 60. For an overview see also: 
https://www.encyclopedia.com/religion/encyclopedias-almanacs-transcripts- 
and-mapsl/light-metaphysics, retrieved 18 March 2022 

Later, we encounter "Fiat Lux!" as a motto of the Enlightenment (though 
somewhat self-contradictory in the case of the Illuminati, the anti-clericalist secret 
society of Bavarian origin whose alleged survival to the present day is a popular 
subject of conspiracy theories) and, to this day, of several Masonic lodges and 
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various universities in North America, e.g. the University of California. See also 
p. 95, Ludwig Büchner 

Finally, it also becomes - horribile dictu - the name of the German "order" Fiat 
Lux, which goes back to "revelations" that took possession of the founder Erika 
Bertschinger-Eicke, alias Uriella, after a riding accident with severe head injuries 
and which also led, for example, to an obscure paramedical healing activity. See: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Fiat_Lux_(UFO_religion), retrieved 17 March 2022 
- Lichtenberg, Notebook L, German text, Promies edition (see p. 13) Sudelbücher 
I, 472, p. 918, English text Hollingdale’s translation (see Mottos) 57, p. 221 "We 
talk a lot about Enlightenment and desire more light. But, my God, what is the 
use of light ..." 

- On Nietzsche's spider parable see p. 20 

- Aunt Sapientia and Uncle Curioso's Fiat Lux Spider is, of course, unique. But 
the Fiat Spider really does exist, originally almost 200,000 times. And the "Bella 
Macchina" loves the light: "It was a real beauty that Fiat presented in the 
headlights at the 1966 Turin Motor Show. ... Areal sports car of its time, but today 
still an indescribable fun machine in fine weather." Original statement Fiat Spider 
Club Germany, www fiat-spider.de, retrieved 18 March 2022. 

Aunt Sapientia's magical Fiat cannot compete with the archetypal flying carpet 
from "One Thousand and One Nights" in terms of pompous simplicity, but it is 
part of a tradition of more technology-loving literary means of transport already 
going back quite long as well. 


pp- 40, 41 

- The story of Pyrrho's walk is beautifully told by Bertrand Russell in the 
introduction to his "Sceptical Essays". As pp. 13, 14. However, the original written 
source for the swampy adventure of Pyrrho's teacher Anaxarchus is in all 
likelilnood again the notorious Diogenes Laertius. As p. 26, but here Book IX, 
Pyrrho, Section 63, p. 477, p. 489 of the pdf. 


p. 41 

- The concept of epoch& (Greek epoche, "to stop, to hold up"), the suspension of 
judgement, is a basic concept of the ancient Scepticism, especially the 
Pyrrhonism of Sextus Empiricus, and of Stoicism and later reappears in the 
phenomenological method of experiencing the world. See: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Epoch%C3I3%A9, retrieved 18 March 2022 


p-. 42 
- Uncle Curioso is a bit of a know-it-all when it comes to "Know thyself". For both 
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Thales of Miletus and Chilon of Sparta are considered in tradition to be the 
authors of this inscription on the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Both belong to the 
core of the "Seven Sages" (after previous variation from up to 20 names) 
traditionally named since the 4th century BC. See: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Seven_Sages_of_Greece, retrieved 18 March 2022 
- Thales as lonian Hans Stare-in-the-Air and Socrates' commentary: Plato, 
Theaetetus, 174 a - b, as p. 26, here pp. 41, 42, pp. 65, 66 of the pdf 


pp. 42, 43 

- Uncle Curioso reproduces here a story that Aristotle tells about Thales of Miletus 
in his "Politics". There, Aristotle discusses monopoly and gives as a first example 
how Thales was ridiculed because of his poverty which was supposed to show 
that philosophy was of no use. Thales, who had anticipated a great olive harvest 
by his skill in astronomy, hired all the olive presses in the area in winter with the 
little money he had at a low price and then let them out at a high price during 
harvest time. Aristotle, Politics, Book I., 1259 a 8 - 18, as p. 24, p. 21, 22, 
pp. 171, 172 ofthe pdf. From today's point of view, Thales's enterprise may rather 
have been a kind of reading the tea leaves in the sense of our "hundred-year 
calendars" (farmers’ almanacs supposed to deliver a variety of long-term 
forecasts from weather to politics, especially war and peace). For a long time, 
astronomy and astrology were not strictiy separated. This proof of the practical 
usefulness of "philosophy" is thus ironically based on illusion and chance or 
serendipity. 


p. 43 

- How Socrates' thinking was disturbed by a lizard’s excrements is described by 
the comic, then "anti-Enlightenment” playwright Aristophanes in "The Clouds", 
168 - 173, where he attacks Socrates in 423 BC as representative of the then 
modern, sophist philosophy. For the lizard joke see: Clouds. A Dual Language 
Edition, Faenum Oxford Ohio 2017, translated by. I. Johnston, 170, p. 21. 
Available online: 
http://www.faenumpublishing.com/uploads/2/3/9/8/23987979/aristophanes_clou 
ds _a_dual language_edition_-_johnston.pdf, p. 29, retrieved 19 March 22 

In his Apology Plato later has Socrates accuse him of having laid the first 
foundation for the trial against him that took place almost 25 years later than the 
attacks in the "Clouds". Apology, 19 a-d, Plato: the Apology of Socrates, 
translated by H. N. Fowler, William Heinemann London 1913, text available 
online: 

https://sites.ualberta.ca/-egarvin/assets/plato-apology.pdf, p. 4, retrieved 19 
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March 22 
- Ralph Waldo Emerson, Self-Reliance, in: Essays, 1841, Dover Publications 
New York 1993, p. 24 


p. 44 

- Lapin en paquets, a rabbit recipe from: Marianne Kaltenbach, Kulinarische 
Streifzüge durch die Provence (Culinary Forays through Provence), Sigloch 
Edition Künzelsau 1990, pp. 180, 181. You may not have to cook everything else 
in this book, but it is at the same time a beautiful declaration of love for the 
landscape and lifestyle of Provence. 

- Le clafoutis normand flamb& au calvados comes once again from Francoise 
Bernard's family cookbook. As pp. 13, 14, p. 215 of the German edition 
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A China Teapot and a Crate of Oranges 
The burden of proof is on religion 
"What was once theological can never become logical again." 


Bon mot of Paolo in a conversation about Descartes with Francesca di Rimini, 
Fritz Mauthner, Totengespräche (Dialogues of the Dead), p. 39. See pp. 21, 22 


p. 47 

-"We shall call those entities which we encounter in concern ‘equipment’ (Zeug'). 
In our dealings we come across equipment for writing, sewing, working, 
transportation, measurement." - "The kind of Being which equipment possesses 
— in which it manifests itself in its own right — we call ‘readiness-to-hand’ 
(Zuhandenheit‘).“ Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Being and Time), 1927, 17th 
edition, Niemeyer Tübingen 1993, pp. 68, 69, translated by J. Macquarrie and E. 
Robinson, Blackwell Oxford 1962, reprinted 2001, pp. 97, 98. In a hut, however, 
all kind of equipment should be at hand. See p. 188. And don't believe that all 
this sounds less bumptious in German. 


p. 48 

- Mind and golf. Here there is an undeniable threat of what Goldsmith already 
reproached the quirky among his fellow men: " ...tney who place their affections 
on trifles at first for amusement, will find those trifles at last become their most 
serious concern." Oliver Goldsmith: The Citizen of the World or Letters from a 
Chinese Philosopher residing in London to his Friends in the East, 1762, The 
Folio Society London 1969, here Letter 49, p. 159 

- The book series "Kleine Philosophie der Passionen" (Little Philosophy of 
Passions) has produced 50 titles between 1997 and 2006. The first volume on 
mountaineering was presented by a qualified philosopher: Heiner Geißler, who is 
better known as a politician. The publishing idea, which in the course of the 
project also produced volumes on "lingerie" or "flea markets", was wittily 
welcomed by the Neue Zürcher Zeitung: "Whether the predicate 'littleness' is 
compatible with passions, as the title this series by Deutscher 
Taschenbuchverlag would have it, is open to question - for us, who enjoy 
passions or suffer from them, they are always great. In the German word 
"Leidenschaft still resonates that which creates great pleasure and suffering for 
us, as in the Latin 'passio' and the Greek 'pathos'. - Even what is called 
'philosophy' in the series denotes a rather broad notion that encompasses all 
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'thinking-about' and 'telling-of." Quoted from the amazon page of Heiner 
Geißler's book (review now longer available there). 


p. 49 

- Digression as a means of intellectual enjoyment is also defended by Richard 
Dawkins: "What is this life if, full of stress, we have no freedom to digress?" 
Unweaving the Rainbow, 1993, Penguin London 2006, p. 95 

- Why he it makes sense to use golf as a beautiful metaphor for “life’s rhythms 
and life’s ways” is explained by Robert Redford in an interview on the occasion 
of his sixth directorial effort, "The Legend of Bagger Vance", a film that is - at 
least for golfers - as entertaining as it is philosophical and which probably also 
owes some of its motifs to the book by Michael Murphy. “Of all the metaphorical 
crossovers, golf is the most interesting and appropriate because it's about a 
fight against yourself - a struggle against yourself. And it's one other element. 
You’ve got a club and a ball, but it's really just you against nature.“ 

Available online: https://www.hollywood.com/general/the-legend-of-bagger- 
vance-robert-redford-interview-57162257, retrieved 29 March 2022 

- Michael Murphy, Golf in the Kingdom, 1972, Penguin Arkana 1997, "The 
Mystery of the Hole", p. 137. (And he continues: “The target then leads into the 
ground, leads underground.”) The whole book is indeed "a masterpiece on the 
mysticism of golf", as the San Francisco Chronicle wrote. As a psychological 
study - and not taken too seriously - it offers the passionate golfer a nice read, 
especially in awarm room during a golf-abstinent winter season. 


p. 50 

- In Plas Penrhyn, Welsh for "the house on the headland", Bertrand Russell spent 
the last 16 years of his life until his death in 1970 at the age of almost 93. He 
describes the house near the village of Minffordd in his autobiography and the 
reader has no doubt that Bertrand Russell would also have agreed with 
Schopenhauer's praise of the beautiful view. (p. 24) Bertrand Russell, 
Autobiography, 1944 - 1967, first published 1969, Routledge London and New 
York 2009, Chapter 15, p. 544, available online: 
https://www.rodoni.ch/A14/russell-autobiography.pdf, p. 561 of the pdf, retrieved 
29 March 2022. 

On top of that, let us hear his daughter Katherine Tait: "My father was never 
happy in a house without a wide view - and here he found one to delight his 
heart." My Father Bertrand Russell, 1975, supplemented new edition Thoemmes 
Press Bristol 1996, p. 7. The view goes north over the valley of the river Glassiyn 
to the summit of the Snowdon, west over its estuary to Porthmadog and south to 
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the sea. On top of that, it was already a house with history prior to Bertrand 
Russell, where the socially critical writer Elisabeth Gaskill repeatedliy stayed with 
relatives in the 19th century. Today it is still a private residence. It can be found 
among the British Listed Buildings: 
https://britishlistedbuildings.co.uk/300004852-plas-penrhyn- 
penrhyndeudraeth#. YwdfWfHPO-c, retrieved 25 August 2022 

- After the far too early death of Georg Batz on 3 July 2008, it is time to explicitiy 
point out that he was the primary real-life inspiration for Georg Denk and that this 
figure also represents a small literary monument to the meritorious philosophical 
fighter and organiser in the service of Enlightenment. See also: 
http://www.gkpn.de/ueber_uns.htm, retrieved 29 March 2022 


p. 51 

- It is noticeable in the "scribbler of nonsense" Hegel that he often brooded over 
his pandects for more than ten hours, says Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer's 
original statement: "In Germany it was possible to proclaim Hegel, a repulsive 
and dull charlatan and unparalleled scribbler of nonsense, the greatest 
philosopher of all time. For twenty years many thousands have stubbornly and 
firmly believed this ... ." As p. 24, The World as Will and Representation, 
Supplements to the First Book, Chapter 6, On the Doctrine of Abstract 
Knowledge, or Knowledge of Reason, p. 70, p. 38 of the pdf 


p- 52 

- There is no promise of success in trying to find information about some of the 
figures in this book, such as Hans Credorat or Georg Denk, with the help of 
reference sources and internet research directly. And Ludwig Feuerbach's only 
adult daughter was called Leonore and was a kindred spirit to him. 

- David Hume's remarks about the fine Parisian society and how he soon 
developed the feeling that he was in the wrong place there can be found in a 
Letter to Hugh Blair, Paris December 1763. The Letters of David Hume, Volume 
I, 1727 —- 1765, edited by J. Y. T. Greig, 1932, Oxford University Press 2011, 
Letter 227, p. 420 


p. 54 

- The controversial philosopher and publicist Günther Anders argues this way in 
his "Ketzereien" (Heresies), Gott 3, Über die Schöpfung (God 3, On Creation), 
Beck München 1932, pp. 36, 37. 

- Barrow's argument was so racy formulated by Bernulf Kanitscheider in his book: 
Kosmologie. Geschichte und Systematik in philosophischer Perspektive 
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(Cosmology. History and Systematics from a Philosophical Point of View), 1984, 
2. Aufl., Reclam Stuttgart 1991, p. 460. In the wording of the English astronomer, 
cosmologist and philosopher John D. Barrow (The World within the World, 
Clarendon Press Oxford 1988, p. 227) it originally reads as follows under the 
heading "Creation out of nothing?": "Anyone who can live with the concept of the 
Deity as an uncaused cause can surely live with the Universe itself as the 
uncaused cause. Moreover, there is a sleight of hand in the argument. 'Everything 
we encounter has a cause, so the Universe must have a cause‘, the argument 
goes; but the Universe is not a 'thing' in the same sense. Itis a collection of things. 
Every person has a mother, but this does not mean that we can conclude that 
every society or every nation has a mother." 

- Lichtenberg repeatediy describes man as a "cause-seeking creature", "within 
the system of spirits he could be called the cause-seeker" (see Mottos, 
Hollingdale’s translation, Notebook J, Aphorism 257, p. 180, German text 
Promies edition, Zweiter Band, Sudelbücher 2, Heft J, Aphorismus 1551), until 
he then resorts to this zoomorphic metaphor (not in Hollingdale’s translation, 
German text Rychner edition (see p. 13), p. 415. 


p. 55 

- When I think ofthe wall, Paul Klee's painting "Hauptweg und Nebenwege" (Main 
Way and Byways) comes to mind, which you can also encounter as frontispiece 
picture of my book "Der Glaube eines Glaubensunwilligen" (The Belief of an 
Unwilling-to-believe) - even though Klee himself certainly had quite different 
associations with this most important painting of his Egyptian journey, created in 
1929. Museum Ludwig Cologne. https://www.paulklee.net/highway-and- 
byways.jsp, retrieved 30 March 2022 

- For a generally understandable presentation of Stephen Hawking's concept of 
space/time or spacetime, see his book "The Universe in a Nutshell", Bantam New 
York 2001, in particular pp. 33 - 43. 

- Bernulf Kanitscheider, Vom Anfang und Ende der Zeit (On the Beginning and 
the End of Time), in: Eberhard Sens (ed.), Am Fluß des Heraklit. Neue 
kosmologische Perspektiven, Insel Frankfurt a. M. und Leipzig 1993, pp. 124 - 
137, here pp. 133, 134. 


p- 56 

- Bertrand Russell's orange simile is from the lecture "Why I am not a Christian" 
which he delivered in 1927 to the National Secular Society in London, published 
in: Why I am not a Christian and Other Essays, 1957. 

Available online: 
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https://www.naturalthinker.net/trl/texts/Russell,Bertrand/Religion/Bertrand%20R 
ussell%20-%20Why%201%20am%20n0t%203%20Christian.pdf, p. 8 of the pdf, 
retrieved 30 March 2022 


p. 57 

- Hans Credorat seems to congenially develop a way of thinking here that is 
strikingly similar to that of Hans Küng. As p. 9, but now "The God of Jesus Christ. 
Father of the Lost", p. 673, p. 672 of the pdf. However, even if they are 
reminiscent of them in individual traits, the protagonists of this book never stand 
for real persons. They stand forthemselves, at best foratype or a stock character 
unless they are explicitly identified as historical figures and their words come 
close to quotations. 

The huffy reaction attributed here with good reason to Hans Credorat is, however, 
quite typical. Paul Feyerabend once commented on it very nicely on the occasion 
of another philosophical-theological dispute with the following image: "Yes, 
theologians just don't like to lose, if one has such securities in heaven, one curses 
every circumstance that devalues these investments." Original German text: Paul 
Feyerabend - Hans Albert, Briefwechsel Band 2: 1972 - 1986, Letter 47, 
November 1973, kitab-Verlag Klagenfurt - Vienna 2009, p. 79 

- Hebrew Bible, Book of Numbers, 25, 1 -18: "And behold, one of the children of 
Israel came, and brought unto his brethren a Midianitish.... And when Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, saw it, he rose up from the midst 
of the congregation, and took a spear in his hand. And went after the man of 
Israel into the chamber, and thrust both of them through, the man of Israel, and 
the woman through her belly. So the plague was stayed from the children of 
Israel. ... And the LORD spoke unto Moses, saying: Harass the Midianites, and 
smite them: for they harass you.... 

See: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Phinehas, with a link to the biblical text in 
English and Hebrew, retrieved 30 March 2022 

- With regard to the New Testament, one should not be deceived by the mitigation 
strategies of modern Bible translations. For example, Mark 16:16 in the Zurich 
Bible of 1942 (Deutsche Bibelstiftung Stuttgart 1977, Die Evangelien, p. 74) 
reads: "Whoever believes and is baptised will be saved, but whoever does not 
believe will be condemned. Luther still comes to the point more drastically: "He 
that believeth and is baptised / shall be saved / but he that believeth not shall be 
damned." Source as p. 39, but vol. 3, p. 2068. For a collection of English 
translations see: 

https://www.biblegateway.com/verse/en/Mark%2016:16, retrieved 30 March 
2022 
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- Extensive material on intolerant and inhumane biblical passages is offered in a 
book by Franz Buggle, which is also very worth reading in other respects 
(especially because of the examination of reaction patterns of intellectuals 
towards religion and the "religious scene"): Denn sie wissen nicht, was sie 
glauben. Oder warum man redlicherweise nicht mehr Christ sein kann Eine 
Streitschrift (For they don’t know what they believe in. Or why one can honestiy 
no longer be a Christian. A Polemic), Rowohlt Reinbek bei Hamburg 1992, 
revised and expanded new edition, Alibri Aschaffenburg 2004. 

- David Hume presents his own arguments here as wells like-minded ones. The 
tenor and partly also the wording of his contribution to the discussion can be 
found in: Essays on Suicide, and the Immortality of the Soul, London Smith 1783, 
Essay Il., On the Immortality of the Soul, Ill., available online: 
https://ota.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/repository/xmlui/bitstream/handle/20.500.12024/K0 
01770.000/K001770.000.html?sequence=5&isAllowed=y, retrieved 30 March 
2022 


p- 58 

- Leibniz's lavishly optimistic view of the world, written at the suggestion of Queen 
Sophie Charlotte of Prussia, is presented in his "Essais de th&odicee sur la bonte 
de dieu, la libert@e de I'homme et l'origine du mal", 1710, translated by E. M. 
Haggard, Routledge & Keegan London 1951, available online: 
https://homepages.uc.edu/-martinj/History_of_Logic/Leibniz/Leibniz%20- 
%20Theodicy.pdf, retrieved 30 March 2022 

- | do not have the original source of Stendhal's frequently quoted statement; 
perhaps it is only an attributed remark. At least it was already quoted in 1888 by 
Nietzsche, see p. 143. 


p. 59 

- Bertrand Russell's confessions are based primarily on "My Father Bertrand 
Russell". As p. 50, therein especially pp. 46, 47 

Albert Einstein, incidentally, describes similar feelings: "| am a horse for single 
harness, not cut out for tandem or team work. | have never belonged 
wholeheartedly to country or state, to my circle of friends, or even to my own 
family. These ties have always been accompanied by a vague aloofness, and the 
wisht to withdraw into myself increases with the years. Such isolation is 
sometimes bitter, but I do not regret being cut off from the understanding and 
sympathy of other men." Living Philosophies, I. Albert Einstein, Simon and 
Schuster New York 1931, available online: 
https://core.ac.uk/download/pdf/31058817.pdf, p. 4, retrieved 30 March 2022 
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pp- 60, 61 

- William James, The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, 
Copyright 1896, Longmans, Green, And CO. New York, London etc. 1912. The 
simile of the general can be found at the end of section VII, available online: 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/26659/26659-h/26659-h.htm, p. 16 of the pdf, 
retrieved 30 March 2022 


p- 61 

- As for Pascal, he is at first somewhat dismissed by James because of his "dead" 
rationalist proposal (section Il., p. 10 ofthe pdf), then mentioned appreciatively in 
the further course because of his psychological insights (end of section VIII., p. 
17 ofthe pdf), and finally, atthe end of his lecture, James arrives at a result that, 
without explicit reference to him, comes very close to Pascal's wager. 

- Pascal's wager itself can be found in his "Pens&es", Section Ill, De la necessite 
du Pari (Ofthe Necessity of the Wager), published posthumously in 1670; on the 
wager itself, especially Fragment 233, "Infini - rien" (Infinite — nothing), French 
text for example in the edition Le Livre de Poche Paris 1972, pp. 111 - 117, 
especially p. 114. On the "weakness of mind" of those unbelievers who, despite 
their unbelief, lack a tragic sense of life and the two kinds of people one can call 
reasonable: Fragment 194, p. 99. And already the preceding Section II is 
meaningfully entitled: Misere de L'Homme sans Dieu (The Misery of Man Without 
God). Translated by W. F. Trotter: Thoughts, P. F. Collier and New York 1910, 
available online: 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Blaise_Pascal/Thoughts, retrieved 30 March 2022 
pp. 83, 84, 74, 75 

- Hans Blumenberg's commentary on Pascal's wager: Heimlichkeit der allzu 
einfachen Formeln, in: Die Sorge geht über den Fluß, Suhrkamp Frankfurt a. M. 
1987, p. 133, translated by P. Fleming: Care Crosses the River, Stanford 
University Press 2010, The Secrecy of All-too-easy Formulas, p. 93 

For anyone who cannot see any good reason to assume the existence of God 
(and especially of a God interested in the well-being of us humans), Pascal's 
wager will hardly be an attractive option. But such a wager has other little pitfalls 
on top of that: "The problem with Pascal's wager, however, is that no one knows 
the odds. Perhaps God prefers the honest atheist to the pandering Pascal. 
Perhaps God likes the drama of a conversion on the death bed after a romping 
life better than hermetic piety." Daniel Harbour, An Intelligent Person's Guide to 
Atheism, Duckworth London 2001, p. 139, The aleatoric addendum 
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pp- 61, 62 

- A short version of the story of Pyrrho and the pig on a sea voyage, albeit a 
rather bald one, is again given by Diogenes Laertius. As p. 26 and passim, but 
now Book IX, Section 68, p. 481, p. 480 of the pdf. Probably based on this, but 
much more beautiful, is the story told by Montaigne, on whose version Uncle 
Curioso also relies. Michel de Montaigne, Essais, first published in 1580, 
translated by D. M. Frame, The Complete Essays of Montaigne, Stanford 
University Press 1958, Paperback 1965, Book One, 14, That the taste of good 
and evil depends in large part on the opinion we have of them, pp. 36, 37 


p- 62 

- Otto Neurath's ship or boat transformation simile is discussed by Hans 
Blumenberg in one of the particularly rewarding sections of his aforementioned 
book (p. 61): On Bord. Transformations of a Metaphor, pp. 87 - 90. The simile 
has even got its own Wikipedia article: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Neurath%27s_boat, retrieved 30 March 2022 

On Otto Neurath see also pp. 176, 177 


pp. 62, 63 

- David Hume used his version of the ship and sea voyage metaphor to define 
his position and as a kind of interim conclusion at the end of the First Book of his 
"Treatise of Human Nature", which he published in 1739 at the age of 28. A 
Treatise of Human Nature, Book One, Section VII, Conclusion of this Book. For 
example: Fontana/Collins Glasgow 1962, Ath ed. 1975, p. 313 

On Plato's variation of the skipper's allegory, see. pp. 176 - 178 and in detail on 
the tradition of the "Daseinsmetaphorik" (metaphors for existence) of seafaring, 
shipwreck and spectators: Hans Blumenberg, Shipwreck with Spectator, 
Paradigm of a Metaphor for Existence, translated by S. Rendall, The MIT Press 
Cambridge and London 1997 


p- 63 

- Immanuel Kant, Der einzig mögliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des 
Daseyns Gottes, Kanter Königsberg 1763, Vorrede, p. 3., English text in: 
Immanuel Kant, Theoretical philosophy, 1755 — 1770, translated by D. Walford, 
Cambridge University Press, The only possible argument in support of a 
demonstration of the existence of God, Preface, p. 111, available online: 
http://users.clas.ufl.edu/burt/spaceshotsairheads/KantargumentGod.pdf, p. 5 of 
the pdf, retrieved 30 March 2022 

- For Nietzsche, the all-too-thin "realities" in this passage from "The Joyful 
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Wisdom" include all humanitarian ideals. This is what the comeuppance can look 
like if one makes oneself vulnerable by believing that one has to justify such 
ideals metaphysically and does not want to be satisfied with a cultural and 
conventional support. Fifth Book, Section 377, We Homeless Ones, p. 342 of the 
edition quoted on pp. 21, 22 


pp- 63, 64 

- | do not think the existence of the Christian God any more probable than the 
existence of the Gods of Olympus or Valhalla", Bertrand Russell states, using his 
parable of the "China teapot revolving in an elliptic orbit between earth and mars" 
to illustrate this. Letter to Mr. Major, 18 March 1958, originally published in "Dear 
Bertrand Russell", Allen & Unwin London 1969, quoted here from the also very 
worthwhile volume "Bertrand Russell's Best. Silhouettes in Satire", 1958, Allen & 
Unwin London 1975, pp. 54, 55 


p- 64 

-" .. the real joke, as far as | am concerned, is when our esteemed natural 
scientists and physiologists claim to be ‘free thinkers’, - they do not have any 
passion for these things, they do not suffer from them - ..." says Nietzsche in his 
Anti-Christ, although he does not refer directly to the idea of God, but to 
Christianity as a religion that "has taken the side of everything weak, base, failed". 
Friedrich Nietzsche, The Antichrist. A Curse on Christianity, 1895, sections 8 and 
5. Translated by J. Norman: The Anti-Christ, Ecce Homo, Twilight of the Idols, 
and Other Writings, Cambridge University Press 2005, pp. 7, 5, available online: 
http://users.clas.ufl.edu/burt/LoserLit/The%20Anti- 
Christ%20Ecce%20Homo%20Twilight%200f%20the%201d0ols%208&%200ther% 
20Writings%20Friedrich%20Nietzsche.pdf, pp. 48, 46 of the pdf, retrieved 31 
March 2022 

- Nietzsche's "madman" comes again from "The Joyful Wisdom". As p. 21, 22, 
section 125, pp. 167, 168, pp. 166, 168 ofthe pdf 

- Diogenes’ search for a man with a lantern: The anecdotes about him have been 
handed down many times since antiquity and are not all found in Diogenes 
Laertius. An early mention of this episode, for example, is found in 207 AD in the 
Church Father Tertullian: "... that dog-worshipper Diogenes carried a lamp about 
at midday, looking to find aman ..." Adversus Marcionem (Against Marcion), Book 
I, 1.1, translation by E. Evans, Oxford University Press 1992. Easily accessible 
via: www.tertullian.org/works/adversus_marcionem.htm, retrieved 31 March 
2022. The motif is dealt with in detail in Reinhard Brandt’s book, see Preliminary 
Remark, Chapter XV, Diogenes sucht einen Menschen, Section Il, Diogenes, 
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Laternenmann und Aufklärer, pp. 188 - 192. 


p- 65 
- Buddha’'s Shadow: The Joyful Science, Third Book, Section 108. as pp. 21, 22 
and passim, p. 151, p. 150 of the pdf 


p- 66 

- Blaise Pascal, Pensees, Fragment 199, as p. 61, p. 103, p. 77 ofthe translation 
- According to this, Günther Anders could also have already owned a tear-off 
calendar in which sayings for the day by Bernhard were found (as in mine on 19 
December 2003). The calendar makers, however, have been a little loose with 
the text by the grumpy Austrian writer and philosopher of life Thomas Bernhard 
(1931 - 1989). He has one of the two protagonists of his first novel, the painter 
Strauch, say: "Life is a court case which you lose, whatever you do and whoever 
you are." Frost, 1963, translated by M. Hofmann, Knopf New York 2006, 
Nineteenth Day, available online: 

https: //onlinereadfreenovel.com/thomas-bernhard/page,21,61671- 
frost_a_novel.html, p. 21, retrieved 31 March 2022 

Similarly succinct earlier Wilhelm Busch: "Life is finally punished by death." 
Aphorisms and Rhymes, as Mottos, Band Il, p. 881 


p- 67 

- Leo N. Tolstoy, Confession, written in 1879, first published in 1882. Translated 
by D. Patterson, Norton & Company New York London 1983, pp. 30, 31. Available 
online: http://www.arvindguptatoys.com/arvindgupta/confessions-tolstoy.pdf, 

pp. 27, 29 of the pdf, retrieved 31 March 2022. The metaphor seems a little 
overabundant when, in order to symbolise the life that fades away in days and 
nights, there is also talk of a black and a white mouse working their way around 
the branch of the bush at and gnawing on it. The passage can also be found in a 
beautiful wording in an entry by Paul Edwards (though quite simply with only one 
kind of mice and thus interestingly in this case possibly improved by the alteration 
in the course of multiple back and forth translations): Life, Meaning and Value of, 
in: Paul Edwards (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Vol. 4, New York 
Macmillan 1967, pp. 468, 469. Available online: 

https: //archive.org/details/encyclopediaofph04edwa/page/468/mode/2up, 
retrieved 31 March 2022 

Tolstoy himself speaks of an "old Eastern fable", but he reshaped the story to suit 
his attitude to life. In a classical Indian text from the heroic epic Mahäbhärata, the 
feelings of the man who finds himself in a highly precarious position at the edge 
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of the well convey a very different resume: "White and black mice appeared and 
began to gnaw at the roots on which the man was hanging. At that moment, 
dangerous bees flew over the well opening and dropped drops of honey. Then 
the man loosened one hand and slowly and carefully stretched out a finger. He 
stretched out the finger to catch the honey drops. Threatened by so many 
dangers, on the brink of death, yet he was not indifferent, but animated by the 
taste of honey." Quoted from Jean-Claude Carriere, as pp. 19, 20, but pp. 99, 
100 


p- 68 

- This is what Friedrich Albert Lange, who unfortunately died at an early age and 
who, after asomewhat turbulent life, finally managed to get a chair in philosophy 
in Marburg, wrote about La Mettrie in his book "Geschichte des Materialismus 
und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart" (History of Materialism and 
Criticism of its Present Importance), first edition J. Baedeker Iserlohn 1866 (here 
p. 184), which is a still worth reading criticism of ideology and, in many passages, 
astonishingly clear-sighted and modern. The comment on La Mettrie is not 
included in the English translation of the second edition that we will come across 
on p. 69. Blowing the mind of others blew the "wimpy opponent" further into the 
future than was conducive to his social integration: "Furthermore, who knows if 
the meaning of man's existence is not simply his existence itself? Perhaps he 
was been thrown by chance on some spot on the earth's surface, nobody knows 
how or why; but simply that he must live and die, like the mushrooms which 
appear from day to day, or like those flowers which border the ditches and cover 
the walls." Julien Offray de La Mettrie, L'"homme machine 1747, translated by G. 
C. Bussey: Man a Machine, The Open Court Publishing Chicago 1912 (French 
and English text), translation of the first sentence modified by me, available 
online: 

https://www.gutenberg.org/files/52090/52090-h/52090-h.htm, pp. 52, 53 of the 
pdf, retrieved 31 March 2022 


Pp- 68, 69 

- William Paley, Natural Theology: or, Evidences of the Existence and Attributes 
of the Deity, Collected from the Appearances of Nature, 1803, Cambridge 
University Press 2009, Chapter I. pp. 1, 2 available online: 
https://appearedtoblogly.files.wordpress.com/201 1/05/paley-william-natural- 
theology.pdf, pp. 18, 19 of the pdf, retrieved 31 March 2022 

Although the watch simile was formulated by Paley in a particularly nice and 
effective way, it already has a long prehistory reaching back to Cicero's "De 
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natura deorum", where (Il, 87 - 88) he already presents exactly the same idea 
with reference to a sun-dial or a water clock as well as an orrery. Translated by 
H. Rackham, Harvard University Press Cambridge/William Heinemann London 
1917, pp. 207 - 209 (Latin and English text), available online: 
https://ryanfb.github.io/loebolus-data/L268.pdf, pp. 235 — 237 ofthe pdf, retrieved 
31 March 2022 

A nice overview with many original passages is given in the comprehensive study 
by the Zurich Germanist Paul Michel: Physikotheologie. Ursprünge, Leistung und 
Niedergang einer Denkform (Physicotheology. Origins, Achievements and 
Decline of a Way of Thinking), Neujahrsblatt auf das Jahr 2008, Gelehrte 
Gesellschaft Zürich 2008, especially on the clock allegory pp. 50 - 52. Also 
available online: 
www.symbolforschung.ch/files/pdf/Michel_Physikotheologie.pdf, retrieved 31 
March 2022 


p- 69 

- When one reads what F. A. Lange wrote as early as 1866, one would hardliy 
believe that today there is still and again an influential "Intelligent Design" 
movement: "Most of those who, in spite of modern science, feel themselves 
justified in holding fast to teleology, cling to the gaps in scientific knowledge, 
overlooking the fact that at all events the form of teleology which has existed until 
now, that is, the anthropomorphic, is utterly disposed of by the facts ... All 
teleology has its root in the view that the builder of the universe sets in such a 
way that man must, on the analogy of human reason, call his action purposeful. 
... |t can now, however, be no longer doubted that nature proceeds in a way which 
has no similarity with human purposefulness ..." Shortly afterwards follows the 
passage that Günther Anders quotes in our dialogue. German text as p. 68, but 
now p. 402/403. These passages have remained unchanged in the second 
edition of 1875, translated by E. C. Thomas: History of Materialism and Criticism 
of its Present Importance, Volume Ill, Trübner & Co London 1881, pp. 33, 34, 
available online: 
https://archive.org/details/historyofmateria03languoft/page/n51/mode/2up, 

pp. 52, 53 of the pdf, retrieved 31 March 2022 


p- 71 

- Ludwig Feuerbach, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1841, 3. Aufl. Leipzig 1849, 
quoted here according to the edition Reclam Stuttgart 1971. Our passage is found 
at the end of the preface to the first edition, p. 12 of the Reclam edition, where 
Feuerbach already speaks prophetically of there being diseases that are 
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incurable even for the bright, sunny waters of natural reason as an antidote of 
supernaturalism. The second edition of “The Essence of Christianity” was 
translated by George Eliot and published in 1854, but there is no complete 
translation of the preface to the first edition to my knowledge. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Francois Rene Vicomte de Chateaubriand 
had given an essentially aesthetically based defence of Christianity, still in the 
tone of full conviction: Le Genie du Christianisme ou Beautes de la Religion 
Chretienne, 1802, 1828. My edition: Genie du Christianisme, Pourrat Freres Paris 
1833. Repeatediy published in German between 1803 and 1857. And can you 
guess when again? 2004! Der Geist des Christentums, Morus Verlag Berlin. The 
Catholic Church, however, took little pleasure in this "unserious" view of religion 
and placed the work on the Index. Although Chateaubriand had written his book 
during his exile in England in the 1790s, it was seemingly not spiritually akin to 
the English mindset. At least a translation was published not before 1871: The 
Genius of Christianity; or the Spirit and Beauty of the Christian Religion, 
translated by C. I. White, John Murphy Baltimore. Available online: 
https://archive.org/details/geniuschristiani00chatuoft/page/n9/mode/2up, 
retrieved 31 March 2022 

See also p. 191 


pp- 72, 73 

- David Hume here again presents thoughts that can be found in a different 
arrangement in "On the Immortality of the Soul", Ill.. See p. 57 

p- 73 


- Voltaire to Frederick the Great in July 1737. Original French text: CEuvres 
completes de Voltaire, tome 34, Garnier Paris 1880, pp. 295 — 297, available 
online: 
https://fr.wikisource.org/wiki/Correspondance_de_Voltaire/1737/Lettre_767, 

p. 296, retrieved 1 April 2022. English translation by R. Aldington: Letters of 
Voltaire and Frederick the Great, Routledge London 1927. Letter XXl., p. 80, 
available online: 
https://indianculture.gov.in/rarebookslletters-voltaire-and-frederick-great, pp. 98, 
99 of the pdf, retrieved 1 April 2022 


p. 74 

- Unfortunately, the writings of the Italian-born European cosmopolitan 
Ferdinando Galiani (1728 - 1787) are only available in a scattered form. He wrote 
about national economics, wrote the libretto of a successful Neapolitan Buffo 
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opera ("Socrate immaginario") and was a great letter-writer (correspondence with 
Madame d'Epinay and others). The remark quoted here is from a letter to 
Madame d’Epinay, 24 November 1770. Available online:, retrieved 1 April 2022 
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The Crystalline World Glue and the Invisible Gardener 
On simplicity and language artistry 


p- 75 

- Friedrich Albert Lange sees the Germans' aversion to any (one might add: 
preferably intellectual) frivolity as the reason why de La Mettrie frightened 
Germany. German text as p. 68, but now p. 187, English translation as p. 69, but 
now p. 93. On de La Mettrie see also p. 108 and especially p. 134. 


p- 76 

- Francis Bacon, no doubt, had good reason to give this advice on how to conduct 
a discourse: In prominent positions at the courts of Elizabeth | and James |, he 
was able to gain a wealth of experience in what is opportune as a topic of 
discourse and what should be avoided at all costs. His philosophical merits are 
undeniable (see also pp. 18, 19), but his human qualities are rather doubtful. He 
seems to have been a rather ruthless schemer with some hubris. Soon after he 
attained the position of Lord Chancellor and thus also Chief Justice, he fell into 
disgrace in 1621 as a result of a conviction for bribery. Our passage here is from 
the Essays, 1625. The Essays of Francis Bacon, Charles Scribner's Sons New 
York 1908, XXXll., Of Discourse, p. 152, available online: 
https://www.bauerverlag.eu/downloads/Essays-of-Francis-Bacon.pdf, p. 253 of 
the pdf, retrieved 9 April 2022 

- The story of Galileo's controversy with Lodovico delle Colombe is told by the 
American civil rights activist and philosopher Corliss Lamont in his book The 
Philosophy of Humanism, 1949, Sixth Edition, Frederick Ungar New York 1982, 
pp. 126, 127, and also in the detailed Wikipedia article on Lodovico delle 
Colombe:  https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lodovico_delle_Colombe, retrieved 9 
April 2022. 

- On Occam's razor see p. 38 


p. 77 

- The phrase "the nets of formulas of many a metaphysical highwaymen", from 
which we are only gradually liberating ourselves, is used by Friedrich Albert 
Lange in his now already well known book in his treatment of eighteenth century 
materialism (German text as p. 68, p. 222, English translation - in this case a 
little bit inexpressive: “the nets of the metaphysical” — , as p. 69, p. 133, p. 132 of 
the pdf). Lange did not exactly attribute a leading role in this struggle for liberation 
to the Germans in 1866, even though he saw certain tendencies towards 
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improvement: "If in Leibniz German profoundness reacted against materialism, it 
was German pedantry that did so among those who repeated him. The bad habit 
of setting up definitions out of which nothing essential results was deeply rooted 
in the nation. It envelops still, like rank weeds, the whole system of Kant ..." (thus 
directly above the metaphor of the formula nets). 


pp. 77,78 

- Antony Flew relates the ‘Parable of the Invisible Gardener', originally based on 
a story by J. Wisdom in his essay "Gods", in: Antony Flew, Theology and 
Falsification; just a little more than three pages, which also suffice against 
everything that has been and is repeatediy put forward as a theodicy. Originally 
a paper read to the Socratic Club in Oxford probably in 1944 or 1945. Seemingly 
first published in an ephemeral undergraduate journal and then repeatedly in 
books from 1950 onwards. Available online: 
https://web.archive.org/web/20160912194021/http://www.stephenjaygould.org/c 
trl/flew_falsification.html, retrieved 17 December 2022 

Although Antony Flew (often mistakenly Anthony Flew) in his old days still allowed 
himself to be impressed by intelligent-design arguments and called a deist in 
2004, he has at least held fast to the rejection of confessionally embellished 
notions of God and any theodicy. Nevertheless, enthusiasm on the religious side 
about this partial conversion at the age of over 80: "Antony Flew, world-class 
philosophical atheist, becomes deist." For an adequate assessment see: 
https://www.bethinking.org/does-god-exist/a-change-of-mind-for-antony-flew, 
retrieved 17 December 2022 


p- 78 

- The dialogue between Laplace and Napoleon is frequently cited in slightly 
different versions but potentially apocryphal. See: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pierre-Simon_Laplace, retrieved 11 April 2022. 
Lalande's statement comes from his second supplement to Marechal’s Dictionary 
of Atheists: Dictionnaire des Ath&es par Sylvain Marechal, deuxieme edition, 
Bruxelles Germond 1832. p. 54. The original French text is available online: 
https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/bpt6k71824v/f3.item.textelmage#, retrieved 11 
April 2022, p. 447 of the pdf. Lalande also saw himself called as a "Christian 
atheist" and commented that his atheism was the result of his world view and his 
Christianity the fruit of his experience with human nature. (p. 18 of the first 
supplement in the same book, p. 411 of the pdf) 
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p- 79 

- Rousseau's derogatory remarks about the moral inferiority of atheism are 
regrettably still part of the standard repertoire of theological rhetoric in many 
places today, especially among Catholic bishops, cardinals and even the Pope. 
The two remarks are from the Ath book of his "Emile or On Education", 1762, 
translated by Allan Bloom, Basic Books New York 1979, pp. 263 and 292, 
available online: https://archive.org/details/EmileOrOnEducation-JeanJacques 
Rousseau/page/n323/mode/2up, pp. 274 and 304 of the pdf, retrieved 4 April 
2022. 

- It is true that "Crimes and Misdemeanors" is the more explicitiy philosophical 
film, but later Woody Allen himself has created a strong competitor for a film 
evening about passion, guilt and conscience with "Matchpoint" in 2005. Even 
heavier stuff: the superficiality of the protagonists seems fatally average. And the 
great, decisive role that blind chance and dumb luck play in our lives is not exactly 
one of the pleasurable philosophical truths. God and religion have almost 
completely disappeared, negligible ideas that only leave a faint trace through a 
single choked off snippet of discussion, the appearance of a clergyman as 
staffage on the occasion of two weddings and a ghostly apparition that can, 
however, be effortlessiy interpreted as the result of the not completely eliminable 
psychic phenomenon "conscience". One could almost begin to miss God and 
religion in view of the almost complete absence of secular morality in these lives 
determined by desire and considerations of utility. 


pp- 79, 80 

- William James reflects on "living" and "dead" hypotheses in "The Will to 
Believe", especially sections Il. and Ill. (Source as pp. 60, 61, on this in particular 
pp. 11, 12 of the pdf) He would certainly have enjoyed Friedrich Albert Lange's 
analysis: German text again as p. 68, now p. 540, and for the English translation 
p- 69, pp. 281, 300 of the pdf. Wilhelm Busch also saw this problem quite clearly. 
See pp. 113, 114 


p- 80 
- Source on Rousseau as p. 79, but now pp. 306, 307, p. 318 ofthe pdf 


p-. 81 

- Erich Neumann, Tiefenpsychologie und neue Ethik, 1948, 3rd ed., Kindler 
Munich 1973, p. 137, translated by E. Rolfe: Depth Psychology and a New Ethic, 
Hodder and Stoughton London 1969, p. 134. The translator lost some 
metaphorical power here by choosing ‘'peripheral creature’ instead of the literal 
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translation 'bark creature’. Nietzsche had already put 'bark creature’ in their place 
75 years earlier in expressive realism (albeit somewhat blind to man's potential 
to set his own values and meaning): "In some remote corner of the universe, 
poured out in and glittering in innumerable solar systems, there once was once a 
star on which clever animals invented knowledge. That was the haughtiest and 
most mendacious minute of 'world history' - yet only a minute. After nature had 
drawn a few breaths the star grew cold, and the clever animals had to die. - One 
might invent such a fable and still not have illustrated sufficientliy how wretched, 
how shadowy and flighty, how aimless and arbitrary, the human intellect appears 
in nature. There have been eternities when it did not exist; and when it is done 
for again, nothing will have happened." German text: Friedrich Nietzsche, Über 
Wahrheit und Lüge im außermoralischen Sinne, 1873, in: Kritische 
Studienausgabe, ed. G. Colli, M. Montinari, dtv München 1980, Neuausgabe 
1999, Band 1, p. 875. English text: On Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense, in: 
The Portable Nietzsche, selected and translated by Walter Kaufmann, 1954, 
Penguin Books New York 1976, p. 42. 

In the tradition of this thinking, Kanitscheider speaks of the human intellect as a 
"small spiritual fluctuation" which - like all other possible "spiritual fluctuations" in 
the universe - will perish in the flow of transience. Bernulf Kanitscheider, Die 
Materie und ihre Schatten. Naturalistische Wissenschaftsphilosophie (Matter and 
its Shadows. Naturalistic Philosophy of Science), Alibri Aschaffenburg 2007, p. 
200. And later he is inspired by a verse of Antonio Machado ("...Caminante, no 
hay camino sino estelas en la mar.") to a philosophical ship metaphor that stands 
for the human condition as a whole: "The ship of life leaves traces in the ocean 
in its wake for a while. For some time, one sees the foam of the waves that our 
barque drags after it, but soon the agitated water mixes with the immeasurable 
surroundings, and the sea again shows its undisturbed surface. This is the 
situation in which we individuals find ourselves, and likewise humankind as a 
whole." Entzauberte Welt. Über den Sinn des Lebens in uns selbst. Eine 
Streitschrift (Disenchanted World. On the Meaning of Life in Ourselves. A 
Polemic), Hirzel Stuttgart 2008, I., p. 9 

- Voltaire has his human mice or mouse-humans appear in a letter to Frederick 
the Great of 26 August 1736, and despite all the advances in cosmology, one can 
still gain something from this image, even if one would at least like to add"... nor 
whether there is an architect at all." As p. 73, but here Lettre 631 of the French 
edition, Letter Il, p. 26 of the English translation 

- Günther Anders: "Krankenhaus" (Hospital). In: as p. 54, but here p. 221 
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pp. 81, 82 

- "Ensuite, me montrant d'une main le ciel, la t&te &leve&e et le regard d'un inspire: 
'Voyez cela, dit-il, le lever du soleil, en dissipant la vapeur qui couvre la terre et 
en m’exposant la scene brillante et merveilleuse de la nature, dissipe en m&öme 
temps les brouillards de mon esprit. Je retrouve ma fois, mon Dieu, ma croyance 
en lui. Je l!admire, je l!adore, et me prosterne en sa presence." ("Then, pointing 
to the sky with one hand, the head elevated and with the look of an inspired: 'Look 
at this, he said, the rise of the sun, as it disperses the mist that covers the earth 
and exposes the brilliant and marvellous scene of nature to me. | regain my faith, 
my God, my belief in him. | admire him, | adore him, | bow down in his presence.”) 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau has variously reported feelings of religious devotion and 
elevation that impressions of nature, and in particular the sunrise, triggered in 
him. The particularly emphatic passage used here by David Hume is reported by 
Madame d'Epinay in her memoirs as a diary entry. These memoirs were, 
however, given a literary form by their author (thus Rousseau appears under the 
name Monsieur Rene) and, on top of that, distorted by later adaptations. For the 
complex textual history: Les pseudo-memoires de Madame d'Epinay. Histoire de 
Madame de Montbrillant. Texte integral publie pour la premiere fois avec une 
introduction, des variantes, des notes et des compl&ements par Georges Roth, 3 
volumes, Paris Gallimard 1951. The original French passage can be found in 
Volume II, p. 426. 

- Rousseau's comparison of materialists to the deaf is found in the 4th book of 
"Emile", as is his recommendation to “flee tnose who sow dispiriting doctrines in 
men’s hearts under the pretext of explaining nature." As p. 79, but p. 280 and 
p. 312, pp. 292 and 324 of the pdf 


p- 82 

- Rousseau, La Nouvelle Heloise, 1761. My edition: Julie ou la Nouvelle Heloise, 
Garnier-Flammarion Paris 1967, translated by W. Kenrick: Eloisa, Or, A Series of 
Original Letters, H. Baldwin London 1784, 4 volumes, links for online access can 
be found here: 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Julie;_or, The_New_Heloise, retrieved 14 April 
2022 


p- 83 

- Rousseau's flotsam parable also comes from the 4th book of "Emile". It can be 
found on the first pages of the "Profession of Faith ofthe Savoyard Vicar". As p. 
79, p. 267 and 278 of the pdf 
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pp. 84, 85 

- John Hick’s relates his parable of the journey in his book “Philosophy of 
Religion”, second edition, Prentice-Hall Eaglewood Cliffs 1973, pp. 90 - 95. 
Available online: 

https: //archive.org/details/philosophyofreliü0hick/page/90/mode/2up, pp. 90 — 92 
of the pdf, retrieved 25 April 2022 

The Englishman John Hick, whose thinking follows Kantian terminology, is better 
described by the term "philosopher of religion" than by "theologian". 

- Bertrand Russell gives his life-affirming summary at the age of 95 in the 
introduction to his autobiography: "What | have lived for". See p. 50, but here 
Autobiography, 1872 - 1914, Prologue, first published 1967, pp. 3 and 20 of the 
pdf 

- The pessimistic view of life expressed in the statement by Clarence Darrow 
incorporated here into Hick's travel story did not prevent Darrow from leading a 
decidediy committed life. He was a rhetorically extraordinarily gifted American 
lawyer who won victories in famous trials against death penalty and Christian 
fundamentalism in schools. In the Scopes trial ("Monkey Trial") in 1925, he 
defended, to great public acclaim, a teacher who had taught the doctrine of 
evolution in the public schools of Tennessee despite a legal prohibition to do so. 
Information about him: The Encyclopedia of Unbelief, Editor Gordon Stein, 
Prometheus Books Buffalo 1985 (a very interesting reference work in general, 
also for browsing), Volume One, A-K, pp. 127 - 129. See also: 

The Clarence Darrow Homepage, 
http://law2.umkc.edu/faculty/projects/ftrials/darrow/darrow.htm. 

And a nice compact article by Clarence Darrow himself: "Why I am an Agnostic": 
http://www.infidels.org/library/historical/clarence_darrow/why_i_am_an_agnostic 
‚html, both retrieved 22 April 2022. 

The passages by Darrow quoted in the book can be found in Paul Edwards article 
on the meaning and value of life. As p. 67, here p. 468 


pp. 86, 87 

- John Leslie, Universes, Routledge London and New York 1989, Paperback 
Edition 1996, pp. 13, 14. A very storytelling book, which adds no little to its 
qualities and will prompt Hans Credorat to relate us a little more from it shortly. 


p- 87 

- William James reproduces the Abbe Galiani's dice parable here, based on an 
account of the Abbe Morellet: Memoires inedits de L’Abb& Morellet, Librairie 
francgaise de Ladvocat Paris 1322, p. 136, available online: 
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https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/bpt6k64768q/f178.item.textelmage, 
retrieved 6 April 2022 


p- 88 

- John Leslie is interested in the thumb of the Chinese silk merchant (a story 
originally told by Ernest Bramah) particularly in pp. 10 and 190 of his above- 
mentioned book (see pp. 86, 87). 


pp. 88, 89 
- The parable of the monkeys who are to produce sonnets is discussed by John 
Leslie on pp. 14, 15. 


p- 89 

- "Ifthe electric ray makes others numb by being itself numb, | am like it; if not, | 
am not." Menon compares Socrates to a torpedo fish stunning his partners in 
conversation with puzzling questions. Socrates, however, defends himself 
against the accusation that he is making others perplexed by rhetorical means. 
Plato, Menon, 80 a -.d, translated by C. Woods, 2011-2012, published online: 
https://marom.net.technion.ac.il/files/2018/09/Meno.pdf. 

And also: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Electric_ray, with interesting information 
about etymology and cultural history, both retrieved 23 April 2022 


p- 91 
- Paul Edwards blames Tolstoy (see p. 67) and Clarence Darrow (see 
pp. 84, 85) for this. As p. 67, but here p. 470 


pp. 91, 92 

- A collection of metaphors gushing with ostensible profundity (in the blood and 
soil tradition) and thus shamming great philosophy: Martin Heidegger, Der 
Feldweg, 1953, 9. Auflage, Vittorio Klostermann Frankfurt a. M. 1991, pp. 4, 5, 
translated by Berit Mexia, The Fieldpath, Journal of Chinese Philosophy 13 
(1986) 455 — 488. Available online: 

https://seedzen .files.wordpress.com/2012/03/heidegger-the-fieldpath.pdf, 
retrieved 7 April 2022 


p- 92 

- For Hans Blumenberg it is precisely the detours that lead to culture. As p. 61, 
but here pp. 137, 138, pp. 95, 96 of the translation 

- For Rousseau’s praise of God when facing dawn see pp. 81, 82 
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p- 93 

- Even more darkness or a seemingly special talent for clairvoyance as 
peculiarities oftheological demeanour. This simile comes from Diderot’s “Addition 
aux Pensees philosophiques“, 1770, VIll.. Available online: 
https://fr.wikisource.org/wiki/Pens%C3%A9es_philosophiques/Addition_aux_Pe 
ns%C3%A9es_philosophiques, retrieved 24 April 2022, 

translated by K. Watson: Diderot. Philosophical Thoughts and other texts, 
Addition to the “Philosophical Thoughts”, independently published 2018, p. 39 

- Paul Thiry Baron d’'Holbach's comparison of the theologians and their sheep 
with the blind can be found in his "Systeme de la nature": Tome Il, Chapitre Il, 
reprographic reprint of the Paris 1821 edition, Olms Hildesheim - Zürich - New 
York 1994, Band Il, p. 88. First published in 1770 under the name of Jean- 
Baptiste de Mirabaud, translated by H. D. Robinson: The System of Nature, 
J. P. Mendum Boston 1839, p. 222, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/systemofnature00holb/page/n5/mode/2up, retrieved 
24 April 2022 

In the next century, the parable of the blind is then presented in Heinrich Heine's 
critique of religion, already with an undertone of historical distance: "In the dark 
ages people are best guided by religion, as in pitch-black night a blind man is the 
best guide; he knows the roads and paths better than a man who can see. When 
daylight comes, however, it is foolish, to use blind, old men as guides." Gedanken 
und Einfälle, first published 13 years posthumously in 1869, for example in: 
Werke Band 4, special edition in 2 volumes after the edition by Oskar Walzel 
Leipzig 1911 - 1915, Löwit Wiesbaden o. J., Vol. 2, p. 437. English translation by 
C. Field: Thoughts and Ideas of Heine, Siegle, Hill London 1914, obviously a rare 
book. The translation of the quote here is available online: 
http://www.eoht.info/page/Heinrich%20Heine, retrieved 25 April 2022 

- Fieldpaths seem to speak only to philosophical language artistry masters from 
Germany. So once again the notorious Martin H. (source like 
pp. 91, 92, p. 7), who heard the call of the fieldpath, but at best very quietiy the 
call of decency, for example when it came to the removal of Jewish academic 
colleagues from Freiburg University or a clear, publicly perceptible, self-critical 
later examination of this behaviour. 


p- 94 

- Palindromes: ancient Greek for "going back". A great German treasure trove on 
this subject is Hansgeorg Stengel's "Pendelbuch für Rechts- und Linksleser" 
(Pendulum book for those reading from the right or the left); ANNASUSANNA, 
1984, 2nd ed., (East) Berlin 1986, later several new editions, most recently 2004. 
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For English examples and the scope of the palindrome phenomenon see: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Palindrome, retrieved 25 April 2022 

- The paradisiacal dialogue is beautifully developed by Gerard Villemin: 

The first palindromes ever pronounced: 

"MADAM'I'MADAM" 

"EVE" 

"EVEN IN EDEN I WIN EDEN IN EVE" 

"MAD ADAM" 

http://villemin.gerard.free.fr/Langue/Palindro.htm, retrieved 25 April 2022 

- On Gavagai: Willard van Orman Quine, Word and Object, 1960, Twenty second 
printing, The MIT Press Cambridge 1997, pp. 29 ff. 


pp. 94, 95 

- For Schopenhauer his dressing-down of English and criticism of the 
development of languages in general becomes an opportunity for a wholesale 
attack on the belief in progress: "This gradual degradation is a serious argument 
against the favourite theories of our fatuous and ridiculous optimists concerning 
'mankind’s steady and constant progress to something better‘. For this purpose, 
they would like to distort and falsify the history of the race of bipeds." 
Paralipomena, Chapter 25, On Language and Words, 8 298a, in: as p. 32, but p. 
564 and 572 of the pdf 


p- 95 

- EIN NEGER MIT GAZELLE ZAGT IM REGEN NIE - a negro with a gazelle 
never despairs in rain. There is a nice discussion by Hellmuth Karasek whether 
a negro and a gazelle can still be friends in times of political correctness in the 
course of which he also presents other amusing examples of word and sentence 
palindromes. Hellmuth Karasek, Allein im Regen. Warum die Gazelle keinen 
Freund mehr hat. Und warum wir vor der politischen Korrektheit verzagen (Alone 
in the rain. Why the gazelle has no friend anymore. And why we despair in the 
teeth of political correctness), 19 January 2013 Available online: 
https://www.abendblatt.de/vermischtes/kolumnej/article112895526/Allein-im- 
Regen.html, retrieved 25 April 2022. 

- The magician as enlightener (although of course not about his own tricks): A 
prominent example is James "The Amazing" Randi, who has dealt with spoon- 
benders, spiritual healers, dowers, etc. in a way gaining spotlight and publicity. 
From 1964 to 2015 he has been left with his Paranormal Challenge deposited by 
his foundation with Goldman and Sachs and finally amounting to one million 
dollars, which were offered to whoever would succeed in proving previously 
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described paranormal, supernatural or occult powers or events under agreed test 
conditions. Documentation of his work: Festschrift zur Verleihung des Erwin- 
Fischer-Preises 2004 an James Randi, Alibri Verlag Aschaffenburg 2005. Or in 
English: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/James_Randi, retrieved 25 April 2022 

- In ANNASUSANNA, however, Stengel sees gluttony and not intellectual 
imposture stand in the way of the GEISTSIEG (intellectual victory) time and 
again. As p. 94, here p. 32 

- Nietzsche's remark on true profundity is Sentence 173 of "The Joyful Wisdom". 
As pp. 21, 22 and passim, now p. 190 

- The proposal of "bookkeeping by double-entry ", according to which “we should 
keep two different consciences, a scientific, and a religious conscience, which for 
the peace of our mind we should keep perfectly separate, as they cannot be 
reconciled", was already rejected by Ludwig Büchner as an unacceptable 
"ingenuous advice" “because he whose conviction permits him to keep such a 
conscience by double entry, stands in no need of advice.” In: Kraft und Stoff oder 
Grundzüge der natürlichen Weltordnung, first published in 1855, Theod. Thomas 
Leipzig 1902, Die Naturgesetze, |., p. 66. Translated by J. F. Collingwood: Force 
and Matter: Empirico-Philosophical Studies, Intelligibly Rendered, Trübner & CO. 
London 1864 (the translation is of the eighth edition with a slightly modified text), 
p. 43. Available online: 

https://libcoll.mpiwg- 
berlin.mpg.de/libview?url=/mpiwg/online/permanent/library/CB8XQDBö5/pageim 
g&start=101&pn=109&mode=imagepath, p. 109 of the pdf, retrieved 25 April 
2022 

For clarity of this kind, the senate of Tübingen University condemned the book as 
an expression of "an extremely low and crude materialistic view of the world" and 
compelled Georg Büchner's brother to give up his post as a lecturer in medicine, 
which forced him to return to his father's medical practice in Darmstadt, but in no 
way brought his publishing activity to a halt. By the way, Ludwig Büchner ends 
his book with the statement that only the recognition of a naturalistic philosophy 
can make the fiat Iux! come true. (p. 290) See also p. 39. (The end of the book is 
different in the later edition that was translated into English.) 

The split in consciousness regarding science and religion is traced in detail by 
Franz Buggle (see p. 57, hereto pp. 336 - 359) for several contemporary 
prominent German intellectuals - in particular also Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker 
and Hoimar von Ditfurth. The explanation for this behaviour is first and foremost 
the deep emotional anchoring of religion during childhood. 

Herbert Uhlen also rides a brisk attack against this kind of double-entry 
bookkeeping in science and in society: Vom ungläubigen Thomas lernen. Warum 
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sich Wissenschaft und Religion nicht vertragen (Learning from the Unbelieving 
Thomas. Why Science and Religion cannot be reconciled), Karin Fischer Verlag 
Aachen 2006. 


p- 96 

- The word "kanguru", which comes from the now endangered northern Australian 
indigenous language Guugu Yimithirr, was first recorded by James Cook in 1770 
and entered the German language via the English "kangaroo" as "Känguru". The 
version put into David Hume's mouth here fits in nicely with the story of the 
Gavagai, but is just as wrong as the following other meanings offered for 
"gangurru" over time, namely: "What did they say?" or "What kind of animal is 
that?" or also "It hops with four legs". The meaning of kangaroo used in the book 
is reported by Willy Hochkeppel in his obituary of W. v. ©. Quine: "Im Dschungel 
der Sprache" (In the Jungle of Language), Süddeutsche Zeitung 2 January 2001, 
p. 17. For the other meanings: Internet research on kangaroo and Guugu 
Yimithirr: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Guugu_Yimithirr_language, retrieved 25 
April 2022. It took almost 200 years until it could be clarified, after many wrong 
approaches, that "kanguru" in Guugu Yimithirr is actually the name for a special 
kangaroo species, namely the large grey kangaroo. For this linguistic detective 
story and other quite unusual peculiarities of this indigenous language see Guy 
Deutscher's also otherwise extremely worthwhile book "Through the Language 
Glass. How Words Colour Your World", Heinemann London 2010, pp. 157 — 193. 
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A Prickle of Porcupines and a Snowstorm 
.. and what they have to do with our behaviour 


p- 97 

- Thomas Henry Huxley, Agnosticism and Christianity, in: Science and Christian 
Tradition, Collected Essays, Volume V, Macmillan and Co. London 1895, 
pp. 309 - 365, here p. 316 

- Aristotle considered man as a political being from various points of view. The 
famous Zoon politikon refers to man as a state-forming creature. Politics, Book |, 
1253 a 9, as p. 24, but here p. 4, p. 154 of the pdf. In the Nicomachean Ethics, 
on the other hand, the focus is on the consideration of man as a political being in 
his relationship with family members, friends and fellow citizens. Nicomachean 
Ethics, especially Book |, 1097 b 8 - 10, Book VIII, Beginning, 1155 a 3 - 31, 
translated byR.C. Bartlettand S. D. Collins, University of Chicago Press Chicago 
and London 2011, pp. 11. 163, available online: 
https://library.uoh.edu.ig/admin/ebooks/47596-aristotle,-robert-c.-bartlett- 
trans.,-susan-d.-collins-trans.-aristotles-nicomachean-ethics----2011- 
(1)_compressed.pdf, pp. 36 , 188 of the pdf, retrieved 25 May 2022 

- For Schopenhauer his porcupine story is a simile for the social needs of the 
majority. Even a sociability that observes a mean distance marked by "politeness 
and good manners" he does not exactly propagate: "Yet whoever has a great 
deal of internal warmth of his own will prefer to keep away from society in order 
to avoid giving or receiving trouble and annoyance." Paralipomena, Chapter 
XXXl, Similes, Parables, and Fables, $ 396, as p. 32, but here pp. 651, 652, 
pp. 659, 660 of the pdf 


p- 98 

- With an anti-human pamphlet that takes up the dark side of Schopenhauer 
Ulrich Horstmann has allowed himself the wildest paraphrase of man as a 
"beast": Das Untier. Konturen einer Philosophie der Menschenflucht (The Beast. 
Outlines of a Philosophy of Fleeing Humankind), Medusa Vienna - Berlin 1983. 
- The most famous book of sociobiology is E. ©. Wilson’s "Sociobiology - The 
New Synthesis", published in 1975. The abridged edition is available online: 
https://teoriaevolutiva.files.wordpress.com/2014/02/edward_o- 
_wilson_sociobiology_the_abridged_editbookos-org.pdf, retrieved 27 May 2022. 
Against all the overemphasis of biological concepts for explaining the respective 
social status quo see: John Dupre, Darwin's Legacy. What Evolution Means 
Today, Oxford University Press 2003. For the controversy on sociobiology more 
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recent approaches of research often use other labels like behavioural ecology or 
evolutionary psychology. For an overview see: 
https://www.sciencedirect.com/topics/social-sciences/sociobiology, 

retrieved 27 May 2022 


pp- 99, 100 

- Albert Camus, L'Etranger, Gallimard Paris 1942, for the complex English 
publication history as “The Stranger” or “The Outsider” see: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/The_Stranger_(Camus_novel)#Publication_history_ 
and_English_translations, retrieved 22 June 2022 

Camus' first and undoubtedly most depressing story. Reports in the newspapers 
about crimes without recognisable motives, or at least without motives that show 
any comprehensible relation to the crime, always bring it back to my mind. 


p- 100 

- Regardless of the extent to which his concepts of evolutionary biology are 
appropriate in detail, Richard Dawkins is a meritorious and eloquent enlightener. 
And he is productive even in his transgressions, for example the concept of 
"memes" which he presented in “The Selfish Gene”, Oxford University Press 
1976. The 30th anniversary edition of 2006 is available online: 
https://alraziuni.edu.ye/uploads/pdf/The-Selfish-Gene-R.-Dawkins-1976-WW- 
.pdf, retrieved 22 June 2022, see Chapter 11: Memes: the new replicators. 

His book "The God Delusion", published in 2006 by Bantam Press London, is 
particularly worthwhile. Not only a frontal attack on religion, but also a very good, 
concentrated overview of the state of scientific knowledge relevant to philosophy 
of life. See also p. 158 

- Immediately following the passage quoted here, Shaftesbury warns against all 
too simplistic explanations with regard to the behaviour of human beings or the 
course of the world in general: "There are more wheels and counterpoises in this 
engine than are easily imagined." Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics 
of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 1711, Volume One, Treatise |, Section Ill, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company Indianapolis - New York 1964, p. 77 


p- 101 

- It is impossible, therefore, that the character of natural and unnatural can ever, 
in any sense, mark the boundaries of vice and virtue." David Hume, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, Book Ill, Of Morals, Section Il, Moral distinctions from a moral 
sense, 1740, edition as pp. 68, 69, but here Volume 2, Books Two and Three, p. 
208. Philosophers continue to struggle with this insight of Hume's, which is as 
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irrefutable as it is uncomfortable. The is-ought fallacy needs modern clarification 
and interpretation. More on this in section 2.1. "Choices and Justification" of the 
new edition of my book "The Belief of an Unwilling to believe". Unfortunately, the 
behaviour inherent in human nature ranges from compassion and solidarity to 
ideologically justified mass destruction. Opposing values and moral convictions 
are facts. It is worthwhile to discuss them rationally, because in this way one can 
recognise contradictions and, at best, even unsettle ideological dogmas. But 
ultimately decisions have to be made to justify and support personal convictions 
and social conventions. Who prevails is determined by a struggle, hopefully in the 
civilised form of an argument in discourse and democratic rituals. As ultima ratio, 
however, even liberal democracies cannot avoid violence. 


pp. 101, 102 

- Fyodor Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment, 1866, translated by C. Garnett, first 
published 1914, the edition by Collier & Son New York 1917 is available online: 
https://ia600202.us.archive.org/29/items/crimepunishmentO00dostuoft/crimepunis 
hmentO00dostuoft.pdf, retrieved 24 June 2022. 

Few books in world literature have generated as great a reverberation, even up 
to the double murder in Woody Allen's “Matchpoint”. (p. 79) Regrettably, some of 
Raskolnikov's successors are apparently much more successful in silencing their 
consciences. Dostoevsky, at any rate, was depressingly clear-sighted when his 
astute examining magistrate Porfiry Petrovitch gets to grips with the perpetrator, 
still entrenched in his rationalist justificatory edifice, as follows: "... he murdered 
two people fo a theory." (p. 462) "It's as well that you only killed the old woman. 
If you’d invented another theory, you would surely have been able to do 
something a hundred million times more hideous!" (p. 466) 


p- 103 

- It shows the astonishing possibilities of intellectual life that David Hume quotes 
an example here that could well have been from William K. Frankena but stems 
from Norbert Hoerster's introduction to his German translation of Frankena’s 
book “Ethics”, 1963: Analytische Ethik. Eine Einführung, 1972, 2nd ed. dtv 
München 1975, p. 9 

- R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, 1952, Reprint Oxford University Press 
1975, p. 1. Biographical details and literature on Richard Mervyn Hare, who died 
in 2002, can be found here: 
https://users.ox.ac.uk/-worc0337/authors/r.m.hare.html, retrieved 24 June 2022. 
An essay | particularly value, also as an example of this moral philosopher's 
productive clarity, is: Abortion and the Golden Rule, 1975, reprinted in: Bioethics. 
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An Anthology, ed. Helga Kuhse and Peter Singer, Blackwell Oxford 1999, 
pp. 58 - 68. 


p. 104 

- William James fights his way through the blizzard with us at the end of his 
famous address to the philosophical societies of Yale and Brown University, 
published in 1896. See pp. 60, 61, here p. 31, p. 22 of the pdf 

- In any case, we were able to experience, together with Aunt Sapientia, how 
Pyrrho exemplified the sceptical suspension of judgement. See. pp. 40 - 41 

- The barrel and the sun: Diogenes Laertius, as p. 26, Book VI, Chapter 2, Section 
23, p. 26, p. 38 ofthe pdf as well as Section 38, p. 40, p. 52 of the pdf. On the 
lantern see already p. 64 


p- 105 

- In Diogenes Laertius the philosophers are several times quite busily engaged in 
washing cabbage or lettuce, see Diogenes Laertius: Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers, translated by R. D. Hicks, Loeb Cambridge 1925, Volume 
I, Book Il, Chapter 8, Aristippus, Section 68, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/DiogenesLaertius01LivesOfEminentPhilosophers15_2 
01412/page/n115/mode/2up, p. 197, p. 100 of the pdf, retrieved 27 June 2022, 
and Volume Il, as p. 26, Book VI, Chapter 2, Diogenes, Section 56, pp. 59 - 61, 
pp. 70 -72 of the pdf 


pp- 105, 106 

- Montaigne's commentary on the ancient cabbage washing: Essays, Apology for 
Raymond Sebond, Book Il, 12, as pp. 61, 62, here p. 438 

- When Benedict XVI was not yet Pope and already no longer a professor of 
theology, but Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, Prefetto della Sacra Congregazione per 
la Dottrina della Fede (until 1903 one would have said: Chief of the Inquisition), 
he gave a keynote lecture in 1984 on the occasion of the 72nd Days for 
Continuing Medical Education in Regensburg: Der Streit um die Moral. Fragen 
der Grundlegung ethischer Werte (The dispute on morals. Questions of the 
foundation of ethical values). Our passage can be found on pp. 7, 8. 


pp. 106, 107 
- Ratzinger's continuation: p. 13 of the lecture just quoted 


p- 107 
- Montaigne was an intrepid thinker and thus he already found his way to 
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relativism (not indifferentism) in moral philosophy and the philosophy of law: 
"Truth must have one face, the same and universal. If man knew any rectitude 
and justice that had body and real existence, he would not tie it down to the 
conditions of the customs of this country or that." As pp. 105, 106, but p. 436 for 
this passage and p. 437 for Uncle Curioso's quote 

- For Maupassant, this observation prompted him to passionately advocate a 
morality determined by humanity. Preface to Paul Ginisty, L'’Amour a Trois, Paris 
1884, French text available online: 
http://Imaupassant.free.fr/chroniques/amourtrois.html, p. 2 of the pdf, retrieved 
12 July 2022 


p- 108 

- The original French text of de La Mettrie's saying about the "imaginary 
executioners of the hereafter" can be found in: CEuvres Philosophiques de La 
Mettrie, Discours Preliminaire, Berlin and London 1751, available online is the 
edition a Berlin et chez Charles Tutot a Paris 1796 which is identical for our quote 
(p. 26): 

https://archive.org/details/oeuvresphilosophO 1lameuoft/page/26/mode/2up, 

p. 26 ofthe second section of the pdf, retrieved 21 July 2022 

- Religion as a "prosthesis of morality" is discussed by Hans Albert in his book 
"Das Elend der Theologie. Kritische Auseinandersetzung mit Hans Küng", 
Hoffmann und Campe Hamburg 1979, p. 198, expanded new edition, Alibri 
Aschaffenburg 2005, p. 175. 


p- 109 

- Lichtenberg's sentence has again gained nightmarish topicality through the 
Islamist head-cutters. As Mottos, here Notebook D, German text Rychner edition 
p. 185, English text Hollingdale’s translation, Aphorism 94, p. 59 

- The Ring Parable from Lessing’s "Nathan the Wise": Act Ill, Saladin and Nathan. 
German text for example in: Lessings Werke, Erster Band, Insel Verlag Frankfurt 
a. M. 1967, pp. 531 — 535, translated by W. Taylor of Norwich, Cassell and 
Company London Paris & Melbourne 1893, available online: 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/3820/3820-h/3820-h.htm, retrieved 22 August 
2022, pp. 83 - 87 ofthe pdf 

- Already Lessing brought about the mischief of neutralisation of truth (which 
could only be for the non-believer), says Günther Anders when he reproaches 
Lessing for this. In: Die Antiquiertheit des Menschen (The Obsolescence of Man), 
1980, reprint of the 4th, unchanged edition, Beck Munich 1937, Vol. 2, p. 370. 
Only some other parts of the book have been translated into English. The 
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uneasiness that both Uncle Curioso and Günther Anders feel when religion is 
offered to us "in pious fraud" as a support for morality, ignoring its truth value, 
was already felt by Schopenhauer. As his Philalethes says: "At all events, religion 
may be an excellent means for taming and training that perverse, obtuse and 
malicious race of bipeds; but in the eyes of the friend of truth every fraud, even 
though it be pious, is objectionable." Paralipomena, Chapter XV, On Religion, $ 
174, A Dialogue, as p. 32, but here p. 342. p. 350 of the pdf. See also p. 113 


p- 111 

- With this image, however, Francis Bacon primarily opposes all subversive 
actions to which the common people are incited and seduced by invoking reasons 
of conscience. Essays, as p. 76, but now: Ill. Of Unity in Religion, p. 18, p. 119 
of the pdf 

- Wolfgang Stegmüller, Metaphysics, Scepticism, Science, second, improved 
edition, Springer Berlin - Heidelberg - New York 1969, New Introduction, p. 28. 

- The "religiousiy unmusical". Bertrand Russell borrows a term that goes back to 
Max Weber. For the first time Weber uses this wording in a letter to Ferdinand 
Tönnies on 9 February 1909. An English translation of the relevant passage can 
be found in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Society, Altamira Press Walnut 
Creek 1998, available online: http://hirr.hartsem.edu/ency/Weber.htm, retrieved 
7 December 2022. Later Weber uses the term in his sociological analysis: 
Einleitung in die Wirtschaftsethik der Weltreligionen, Abschnitt „Virtuosen- und 
Massenreligiosität“ (Introduction to the Economic Ethics of the World Religions, 
section "Virtuoso and Mass Religiosity"), 1916. For example in: Max Weber, 
Soziologie. Universalgeschichtliche Analysen. Politik, Kröner Stuttgart 1973, p. 
423 

- And, on top of that, Bertrand Russell - in transcending his lifetime - also borrows 
from Hans Albert's Treatise on Critical Reason. German text: Traktat über 
kritische Vernunft, 5., verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage, Mohr Tübingen 1991, 
IV. Kapitel, Geist und Gesellschaft, 15. Die Seinsverbundenheit des Denkens als 
wissenschaftliches Problem, pp. 113, 114. Translated by M. V. Rorty, Princeton 
University Press 1985, Chapter Four, Section 15, The Mutual Involvement of 
Thought and Being as a Problem of Science, p. 120. 


p- 112 

- Luther's Käthe, however, is said to have kept a respectful distance from the 
atheist Rabbi Hirsch, thus introduced to her as an oddity, and only have blinked 
fearfully through the half-open door. That is, at least, how it is told in the equally 
pretty and subversive anecdotal disputation "Ein Tischgespräch bei Martin 
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Luther“ (A Table Talk at Martin Luthers) by Josef Popper-Lynkeus. In: 
Phantasien eines Realisten, 1899, 1909, Erb Verlag Düsseldorf 1980, pp. 42 - 
58, here p. 57. Incidentally, this book by the valiant Austrian philosopher in the 
tradition of the Enlightenment was confiscated by the public prosecutors of 
Austria-Hungary and Russia "for reasons of morality" - but in reality because of 
its anti-militarist and anti-clerical teachings - and remained banned until 1922, i.e. 
one year after Popper-Lynkeus' death. It had an effect despite the censorship. 
Einstein and Freud held the author in high esteem. 

- Frederick the Great to Voltaire on 6 July 1737, after having previously stated 
that there is no lack of superstitious and prejudiced people in Germany, as well 
as incorrigible, maleficent fanatics incapable of using their reason due to their 
stupid ignorance, and that one needs to be prudent in the company of such 
people. Original French text available online: 
http://friedrich.uni-trier.de/de/oeuvres/21/81/, retrieved 2 November 2022, pp. 81 
- 88, here p. 84. pp. 76, 77 of Aldington’s translation (as p. 73), pp. 95, 96 of the 
pdf 


p- 113 

- "Religious suffering is, at one and the same time, the expression ofreal suffering 
and a protest against real suffering. Religion is the sigh ofthe oppressed creature, 
the heart of a heartless world, and the soul of soulless conditions. It is the opium 
ofthe people. ... The criticism of religion is, therefore, in embryo, the criticism of 
that vale of tears of which religion is the halo." Karl Marx undoubtediy deserves 
a place among the creators of philosophical imagery. Unfortunately, however, 
there are factors beyond our control that can still make human life a vale of tears 
even in an affluent society. German text: Karl Marx, Zur Kritik der Hegelschen 
Rechtsphilosophie, Einleitung, S. 3, 1843/44, Erstdruck in: Deutsch- 
Französische Jahrbücher, Paris 1844, translated by J. O’Malley: Marx‘s Critique 
of Hegel's Philosophy of Right, Oxford University Press 1970, Introduction, p. 3, 
available online: https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/download/Marx _ 
Critique_of_Hegels_Philosophy_of_Right.pdf, retrieved 23 August 2022 

- Lenin then gives the hard propagandist variant: "But those who live by the labour 
of others are taught by religion to practise charity while on earth, thus offering 
them a very cheap way of justifying their entire existence as exploiters and selling 
them at a moderate price tickets to well-being in heaven. Religion is opium for 
the people. Religion is a sort of spiritual booze, in which the slaves of capital 
drown their human image, their demand for a life more or less worthy of man." 
Vladimir I. Lenin, Socialism and Religion, 1905, available online: 
https://www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1905/dec/03.htm, 
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retrieved 23 August 2022 

- Schopenhauer's statement about religion as a crutch for bad state constitutions 
is readily quoted from one to the other. However, one searches in vain for the 
source, and | have not yet been able to find the original passage. It is possible 
that it is only an attributed statement. It would fit him, if one thinks of what 
Philalethes says in the dialogue "On Religion": "O yes, for princes the good Lord 
is the Santa Claus with whom they send big children to bed when all else is of no 
avail; and so they think a great deal of him.” As p. 109, but p. 345, p. 352 of the 
pdf 

- Günther Anders on Frankl: "For him, religions are not 'opium for the people’ but 
'coffee for the people’. Someone smiles mischievously in the background: the 
great man who already claimed more than a hundred years ago that 'true' is only 
a code word for 'life-enhancing': Nietzsche, the forefather of nihilism, who denies 
all 'meaning' and rejects all faith. The gulf between the two is, of course, 
unbridgeable ..." As p. 109, p. 372 

- Viktor E. Frankl: "There is no situation in life that is truly meaningless. This is 
due to the fact that the seemingly negative sides of human existence, especially 
that tragic triad into which suffering, guilt and death combine, can also be 
transformed into something positive, into an achievement, if only they are met 
with the right attitude and mindset." Logotherapie und Religion, Lecture 1964, 
published in German as an appendix of: Der Mensch auf der Suche nach dem 
Sinn (which is completely different from his book „Man’s Search for Meaning“ in 
English), Herder Taschenbuch, second edition, Freiburg im Breisgau 1973, 

p. 120. 

In contrast to Frankl, I am convinced that there are situations where human 
beings quite rightly no longer strive to give meaning to their life, but only wish it 
to be over. 


pp. 113, 114 
- Wilhelm Busch, Letter to Maria Anderson 4 May 1875, as Mottos, p. 844 


p. 114 

- The anecdote of the pragmatic rabbi is told by Paul Kurtz in a discussion of the 
sociological functions and loyalty demands of religions. In: id., The New 
Skepticism. Inquiry and Reliable Knowledge, Prometheus Buffalo 1992, pp. 228, 
229. 


pp. 114, 115 
- The dragon "Thou-shalt" lies in the way of the lion in Friedrich Nietzsche's "Also 
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sprach Zarathustra. Ein Buch für alle und keinen“, 1883 — 1885. Translated by 
Th. Common: Thus Spake Zarathustra. A Book For All And None, T. N. Foulis 
Edinburg and London 1909, Zarathustra’s Discourses, I. The Three 
Metamorphoses, available online: 
https://www.gutenberg.org/files/1998/1998-h/1993-h.htm, retrieved 24 August 
2022, pp. 28, 29 ofthe pdf 


p. 115 

- "So supple was he in choosing and rejecting," says Diogenes Laertius of this 
conduct of Aristippus. As p. 105, here Book Il, Section 67, p. 197, p. 100 of the 
pdf 


pp- 115, 116 

- Even sober booklets from the University of Bremen can contain contributions to 
philosophical imagery: Rainer Hegselmann, What Might Moral Education Consist 
of? A Minimal Ideal. In: Holzapfel, G. (ed.), Ethik und Erwachsenenbildung, 
University of Bremen 1990, pp. 16 - 40, here pp. 19, 20. 
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A Trip in France 
Food for body and mind 


p- 118 
- On Wilhelm Busch's sentence see pp. 25, 26 


p- 119 

- Machiavelli gives this advice in Maurice Joly's Conversations in the Underworld 
between Machiavelli and Montesquieu, see p. 21, 22, Fifth Dialogue, p. 20 of the 
pdf. 

- Uncle Curioso quotes here from ‘The Authors Preface’ of Don Quixote, 1605. 
Translated by J. Ormsby: The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote Of La Mancha 
By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Smith, Elder & Co London 1885, p. 81, 
available online: 
https://archive.org/details/ingeniousgentlemO1cervuoft/page/80/mode/2up, p. 80 
of the pdf, retrieved 22 September 2022. Heine described Cervantes’ "Don 
Quixote" as "the greatest satire against human enthusiasm" in an afterword to a 
German edition of 1837. In our time Heine’s essay was reprinted together with 
the classic German translation by Ludwig Tieck of 1799 - 1801 and the 
illustrations by Gustave Dore: Diogenes Zurich 1987, for the quotation see p. 
1018. There is also an English edition that combined Ormsby’s translation with 
Dore’s illustration: Createspace Independent Publishing Platform 2016 (the same 
combination was done online on Project Gutenberg). 


p- 122 

- Vin mousseux, methode champenoise - this was the name of the Champagne- 
equivalent vintner's sparkling wines from other wine regions of France until the 
winegrowers and wineries of the Champagne region succeeded in the 1970s in 
banning all others from using the term "methode champenoise" and confine them 
to the designation "Cremant". 


p-. 123 

- Jostein Gaarder, Sofies verden, Oslo 1991, translated by P. Miller: Sophie's 
World, Phoenix London 1995. A solid, tough, but fair review of this book was done 
by Joachim Kahl: Eine Kritik an Jostein Gaarders „Sofies Welt“ (A Critique of 
Jostein Gaarder's "Sofie's World"), Aufklärung und Kritik, 4. Jahrgang, 1/1997, 
pp. 47-60. 
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p. 124 

- With all due respect to Uncle Curioso's sympathy for the stubborn villa owners, 
it seems rather doubtful whether Golo Mann was happy there considering what 
we know about his life during this period. For an introduction, see the biographical 
outline by Susanne Beyer in "Der Spiegel", No. 12, 14 March 2004, accessible 
online: https://www.spiegel.de/kultur/zauberers-trotzig-treuer-erbe-a-96599060- 
0002-0001-0000-000030220142, and also the interview with the widow of his 
adopted son in the same edition: 
https://www.spiegel.de/kultur/der-junge-kommt-zu-mir-a-e 15ea0f6-0002-0001- 
0000-000030220143, retrieved 23 September 2022. — His father Thomas Mann 
was very keen to establish pleasant middle-class living conditions whenever he 
moved (respectively had to move) to a new place, for which he fortunately always 
had the financial means. After he had succeeded in building a beautiful house in 
the hills of Santa Monica, even in emigration and shortly before the USA entered 
the war and private building activities had to be stopped, Hermann Kesten coined 
the aforementioned ambivalent title of honour. Klaus Schröter, Thomas Mann, 
rororo Bildmonographie Reinbek bei Hamburg 1964, 1975, p. 128 

- This is a personal advice or confession by Fontenelle. It comes from his 
worthwhile Essay “Du Bonheur” (On Happiness), first published in its definitive 
version in his CEuvres diverses, Rouen 1724, accessible online from another 
edition: https://fr.wikisource.org/wiki/Du_bonheur_ (Le _Bouyer_de_Fontenelle), 
retrieved 23 September 2022, p. 102. 

- Eckhart Nickel: Hoffentlich ist es Platon. Doofies Welt — über die Infantilisierung 
der Hochkultur (Hopefully it is Plato. Nitwit's world - on the infantilisation of high 
culture), Süddeutsche Zeitung, 3 and 4 January 1998, p. 13 


p- 125 

- Wilhelm Weischedel, Die philosophische Hintertreppe. 34 große Philosophen in 
Alltag und Denken (The philosophical backstairs. Thirty-four great philosophers 
in everyday life and thinking), 1966, dtv München 1975. This was the only book 
by which Wilhelm Weischedel, a professor of philosophy in Berlin, became known 
to a certain degree beyond a circle of experts. Far too little attention was paid to 
his book „Skeptische Ethik“ (Sceptical Ethics), published 1976 bei Suhrkamp in 
Frankfurt, an important work and an all but only academic philosophical book that 
hopefully will still be read when some of the philosophers who are the height of 
fashion now will be long forgotten. 

- Who else could the Neapolitan professor be but Luciano de Crescenzo's 
Professore Bellavista? Cosi parlö Bellavista, Napoli, Amore e Libertä, Milano 
Mondadori 1977, translated by A. Bardoni: Thus Spake Bellavista: Naples, Love 
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and Liberty, Grove Press New York 1989 

- An example that the popularisation of philosophy and philosophers can 
sometimes become rather tedious: Otto A. Böhmer, Als Schopenhauer ins 
Rutschen kam (When Schopenhauer Started to Slip), Beck München 1997. Much 
better: Frederic Pages, Le philosophe sort & cing heures, Francois Bourin Paris 
1993, translated into German as „Frühstück bei Sokrates“ (Breakfast With 
Sokrates), dtv Munich 1997. There the following appropriate observation can be 
found, quite well supported by various examples, which itself already belongs to 
the imagery of philosophers: "A philosopher often becomes known for his small, 
light, short books, his feeble children, works on which he would not have wagered 
anything." (Chapter XIX., The tomb ofthe books, 3., p. 164 ofthe French edition) 
- The idea "The Teacher and the Girl" was emulated by: Nora K., Vittorio Hösle, 
Das Cafe der toten Philosophen. Ein philosophischer Briefwechsel für Kinder und 
Erwachsene, Beck München 1996, translated by S. Rendall: The Dead 
Philosophers’ Cafe: An Exchange of Letters for Children and Adults, University 
of Notre Dame Press 2000. A wild mixture of authentic correspondence and 
fantastic story - philosophic fiction in the service of idealistic-religious restoration. 
Then in 2004 another variant: Andreas Gross, Luzies Welt, Verlag Neue Literatur 
Jena. Diffuse "holism" as an antithesis to natural science and critical thinking. 


p- 126 
- Inmy life as well, Bertrand Russell's autobiography is one ofthe essential books. 
See p. 50, p. 84, 85 


p- 127 

- The "Historia calamitatum Abaelardi", Abelard's tale of woe, written between 
1132 and 1135, and the correspondence with Heloise mark the beginning of 
modern autobiography and confessional writing though there are a few historical 
antecedents before (St. Augustine’s Confessions and Ovid’s Tristia). For English 
editions and online access to the Latin and English texts see: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Historia_Calamitatum, retrieved 25 September 
2022. Abelard found an intelligent compromise in the nominalism dispute: 
"universalia in rebus" - the universals are part of the things as common essential 
characteristics or resemblances but are not things in themselves. For information 
on Abelard see: https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/abelard/#Lif, retrieved 27 
September 2002. A good short account of his life and philosophical significance 
is also given by Bertrand Russell, as p. 38, but here pp. 429 - 431. 
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p- 127, 128 

- In the "Satanic Verses", first published in 1983, which cost Salman Rushdie so 
dearly because he was accused of blasphemy by the Ayatollah Khomeini and 
built up into an anti-Islamic bogeyman because of it (which finally led to an 
assassination attempt with life-threatening injuries in 2022), there is a 
philosophical image that | particularly appreciate: "When he was young, he told 
her, each phase of his life, each self he tried on, had seemed reassuringly 
temporary. The imperfections didn't matter, because he could easily replace one 
moment by the next, one Saladin by another. Now, however, change had begun 
to feel painful; the arteries of the possible had begun to harden." The Satanic 
Verses, I. The Angel Gibreel, Penguin Group 1988. Available online: https: 
/larchive.org/details/SalmanRushdieTheSatanicVerses/page/n45/mode/2up, 
retrieved 27 September 2022, p. 46 ofthe pdf. In German the book was published 
by Article 19 Publishers, a cooperation of more than 90 publishers from Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland founded to reduce the risk of attacks against a specific 
publisher. Article 19, United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 10 
December 1948: "Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers.” 

Shortly afterwards, Salman Rushdie made a great contribution to the imagery of 
the philosophers, a beautiful parable: Harun and the Sea of Stories, Granta 
London 1990. 


p- 128 

- Jacques Derrida, La carte postal: de Socrate a Freud et au-dela, Flammarion 
Paris 1980, translated by A. Bass: The Postcard from Socrates to Freud and 
Beyond, University of Chicago Press 1987. Obviously, these cloudy language 
games are not completely useless, as they can be associatively stimulating for 
artists. If you want to get a good impression of the pompous esoteric jargon of 
this French fashionable philosopher with less effort | recommend, for example, 
the following essay (available in French only): Point de folie maintenant 
l’architecture, 1986, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/DerridaPointDeFolie1986, retrieved 27 September 
2022. A lot of allusions craving for significance, deconstruction drivel, a bit of 
Heidegger must not be missing, of course. 

Another striking example is Baudrillard's misguided article on the occasion of the 
attacks of 11 September 2001: The Spirit of Terrorism, translated by C. Turner, 
Verso London New York 2002, p. 7: "The West, in the position of God (divine 
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omnipotence and absolute moral legitimacy), has become suicidal, and declared 
war on itself." Available online: 

https://cidadeinseguranca files.wordpress.com/2012/02/baudrillard.pdf, retrieved 
27 September 2022, p. 7 ofthe pdf 

Philosophical life orientation is a ridiculous, old-fashioned project for these people 
— it suffices to push yourself forward with seemingly witty pseudo-psychological 
half-truths criticising contemporary culture. 

Therefore, one need not be surprised to find one or the other of these trendy 
postmodernists suddenly in a flirtation with the old religions or even in their arms 
- or even "better": pleading for a more or less free, spiritual religiosity and 
criticising the encrusted confessional structures. See: La Religion: Seminaire de 
Capri sous la direction de Jacques Derrida et Gianni Vattimo, Editions du Seuil 
Paris 1996, translated by D. Webb and others: Religion, Stanford/Oxford 1998. 
Gianni Vattimo, Dopo la cristianita. Per un cristianesimo non religioso, Garzanti 
Milano 2002, translated by L. D’Isanto: After Christianity, Columbia University 
Press New York 2002. Since we now had a German Pope and religion was mega- 
in, even in its apocryphal philosophical variants, one had to keep it rolling: Richard 
Rorty, Gianni Vattimo, Il futuro de la Religione. Solidarieta, carita, ironia, Garzanti 
Milano 2004. English edition edited by S. Zabala: The Future of Religion, 
Columbia University Press New York 2007. How convenient that our 
philosophical friends had already been chatting in a "post-Christian" way about 
religion in wise foresight. Through a truth relativism that has given up demanding 
good reasons for assertions and belief systems, the critique of religion is forced 
out of philosophy in an obliging way without an obligation to reason. Religion is 
assigned to the realm of private preferences. What is the point of philosophical 
books on religion then? But one had to keep up with the times! Were only the 
religious items suppliers supposed to profit from the Benedict effect? 

- Francois Rabelais, son of a wealthy lawyer, first Franciscan, then Benedictine 
after the study of Greek was forbidden for this order, then successful doctor, 
writer "on the side", colleague in more ways than one. His "Gargantua and 
Pantagruel" was published in five parts between 1533 and 1564, an already 
formally interesting book full of escapades, digressions, anecdotes, but above all 
an unabashed and often satirical look at the most diverse areas of human life, 
drastic in its description of physical and sexual processes, borne of professional 
expertise, classified as obscene by the Sorbonne and publicly condemned. In 
return, however, he took the university establishment for a ride when he writes 
(in an addendum on the occasion of Gargantua’s birth which he later deleted out 
of caution in 1542): "For the Sorbonnists say that faith is the evidence of things 
having no apparency." On the other hand, despite the ironic image, he 
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undoubtedly prefers "the groves of Academe ... with idle hunters and seekers 
after truth" to the compulsion "to give categorical answers about things you do 
not know" and "to allege that you know things you have never been told of." 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, translated by M. A. Screech, Penguin Books London 
New York 2006, The Fifth Book of Pantagruel, Chapter 12, How a riddle was 
propounded to us by Catty-claws, p. 921, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/gargantuapantagrO0rabe_O/page/920/mode/2up, 
retrieved 28 September 2022, p. 920 of the pdf; and for the remark on the 
Sorbonnists: Chapter 5 (later Chapter 6), pp. 224 and 226 


p- 129 

- Voltaire (Francois-Marie Arouet, 1694 - 1778) "Candide, ou l'Optimisme", 1759, 
one of the highlights of philosophical fiction. The French original, for example, in: 
Voltaire, Romans, Contes et Melanges, Tome I, Le Livre de Poche, Paris 1972, 
pp. 259 - 368. Translated in the late 18!" century by Th. Smollett: Candide, with 
twenty-six illustrations by Paul Klee, Pantheon Books New York 1944, available 
online: 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Candide, retrieved 28 September 2022 

- Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau, written around 1762, revised several times until 
1774, like so much of Diderot's work only published posthumously and first in 
German, namely in Goethe's translation of a copy from the Hermitage in St 
Petersburg in 1805, see also p. 134. Translated byK.E. Tunstall and C. Warman: 
Denis Diderot Rameau’s Nephew — Le Neveu de Rameau, A Multi-Media 
Bilingual Edition, Expanded Second Edition, Open Books Classics 2016, 
available online: 
https://www.openbookpublishers.com/books/10.11647/obp.0098, 

retrieved 28 September 2022 

Here, Rameau's nephew, "HIM", plays the opportunistic but cheerful realist with 
no illusions, in contrast to the novel's "ME", who appears as a philosophical 
moralist. "HIM - The voice of conscience and honour can barely be heard over 
the sound of hunger gnawing at the guts." (English text p. 42, French text p. 125) 
The philosopher, however, also wants to give the genius a moral discount. 
(English text pp. 22, 23, French text pp. 106, 107) 

And thus the story ends: 

"HIM - Adieu, Mister Philosopher, is it not true that I’m still the same as | was 
before? 

ME - Alas! Yes it is, unfortunately. 

HIM - Let's hope | only have the misfortune for another forty years or so. He who 
laughs last laughs longest." 
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(English text p. 97, French text p. 178) 


p- 130 

- Jacques le Fataliste et son maitre, written 1771 - 1775, French edition for 
example Garnier-Flammarion Paris 1970. Translated by J. R. Loy: Jacques the 
Fatalist and his Master, 1959, Norton London New 1978, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/jacquesfatalistO0dide, retrieved 28 September 2022. 
From this book Schiller published "A Remarkable Example of Female Revenge" 
in 1785, see. p. 133. "Jakob und sein Herr" appeared in a German translation in 
1792, four years before the complete publication of the French original. Apart 
from the discussion of free will and fatalism and the social criticism, this novel is 
structurally innovative and pioneering due to the constant interruptions of the 
narrator, the time jumps and the complexity of the plot. In terms of form, Diderot 
is indebted to Laurence Sterne, who had sent him the first six books of his 
Tristram Shandy in 1762. In the last section of Jacques le Fataliste, the narrator 
self-ironically remarks that he does not believe that Sterne's Tristram Shandy is 
a plagiarism of Jacques le Fataliste, and that he distinguishes Sterne from most 
of his country’s writers, "so used to robbing us and then insulting us". Apart from 
that, however, one would have to regard Jacques le Fataliste as "the most 
important work to have appeared since the Pantagruel of Master Francois 
Rabelais" (pp. 313, 312 of the French edition, pp. 267, 266 of Loy’s translation). 
The German translators did not find the nice point on the traditional English- 
French conflict worthy of reproduction, neither the first translator Mylius nor Horst 
Günther, who edited the translation for the beautiful modern German edition in 
"Die Andere Bibliothek", Eichborn Verlag Frankfurt a. M. 1999. 

- Laurene Sterne: The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, 
1759 - 1767. Airmont Classics New York 1967 

- Asomewhat wild association that leads Uncle Curioso here from literary theory 
to the philosophy of science and to the in some ways "typically Austrian", 
because eccentric-ingenious provocateur Paul Karl Feyerabend: Against 
Method. Outline of an Anarchistic Theory of Knowledge, New Left Books London 
New York 1975. With the battle cry "Anything goes!" Feyerabend shook up the 
traditional understanding of science, always teetering on the brink between 
"Schmäh" (Viennese snide humour) and exaggerated relativism on the one hand 
and justified criticism of scientific pressure towards conformity and academic 
vanity on the other. In this case, listening to it also gives a good impression: Paul 
Feyerabend, Wissenschaftstheoretische Plaudereien, Originaltonaufnahmen 
1971 - 1992, Hör-CD, suppose Köln 2000. 

- Kant did not care for both the spiritualist and the rationalist dreamers, and so he 
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once very amusingly engaged in satire himself: Träume eines Geistersehers, 
1766, Reclam Stuttgart 1976, translated by E. f. Goerwitz: Dreams of a Spirit- 
Seer, Swan Sonnenschein London Macmillan New York 1900, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/dreamsofspiritse00kant, retrieved 28 September 2022. 
In a timeless appeal to serenity, he writes about the "various imaginary worlds of 
these air-architects" („Luftbaumeister der mancherlei Gedankenwelten“): "... as 
we find that their visions are contradictory, we will patiently wait until these 
gentlemen have finished dreaming." (In his case and time referring mainly to 
Emanuel Swedenborg and Christian Wolff and their followers.) First Part. Third 
Chapter. Antikabbala. A Fragment of Common Philosophy Aiming to Abolish 
Communion With The Spirit-World. p. 58, Reclam pp. 39, 40, Goerwitz’ 
translation p. 74. And this is how the book ends: "But as our fate in the other world 
probably depends very much on the manner in which we have conducted our 
office in the present world, | conclude with the words with which Voltaire, after so 
many sophistries, lets his honest Candide conclude: 'Let us look after our 
happiness, go into the garden, and work." p. 128, Reclam, pp. 84, 85, translation 
p. 122. See also p. 165 


p. 131 

- Anecdotes about Kant's idiosyncrasies and in particular his pedantry and love 
of order, which apparently bordered on the anancastic, can be found sensitively 
described in Wilhelm Weischedel’s “Die philosophische Hintertreppe”: Kant oder 
die Pünktlichkeit des Denkens (Kant or the punctuality of thinking). As p. 125, pp. 


177 - 183 


p- 132 

- The designation of Kant as "all-quashing" goes back to the religious philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn, a Jewish Enlightenment philosopher, friend of Lessing and 
grandfather of the composer Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. In the "Preliminary 
Report" of his "Morgenstunden oder Vorlesungen über das Daseyn Gottes", he 
speaks of the works of the "all-quashing Kant". Christian Friedrich VoR Berlin 
1785, p. 2. Translated by D. ©. Dahlstrom and C. Dyck: Morning Hours. Lectures 
on God’s Existence, Springer Dordrecht Heidelberg London New York 2011, 
p. XIX 


p- 133 

- For the story of Madame de La Pommeraye, see. p. 130, pp. 131 - 187 of the 
indicated French edition of "Jacques le Fataliste et son maitre", pp. 100 -— 150 of 
the English translation. Schiller's German version for example in: Friedrich 
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Schiller, Gesamtausgabe in 20 Bänden, 2. Aufl., dtv München 1969, Band 16, 
Erzählungen, pp. 165 - 198. Or also as an audio CD: Merkwürdiges Beispiel einer 
weiblichen Rache. Ein Bruchstück aus einer wahren Geschichte, Jokers edition 
Mediaphon-Madacy/pablos media 2005. Very beautifully read by Heiner 
Heusinger. Unfortunately, the album cover lacks any indication that the story goes 
back to Diderot. 


p- 134 

- On Rameau's Nephew see already p. 129 

- The modern biographer of de La Mettrie: Ursula Pia Jauch, Jenseits der 
Maschine, Philosophie, Ironie und Ästhetik bei Julien Offray de La Mettrie (1709 
- 1751), Hanser München - Wien 1998, here Introduction, p. 16. 


p- 135 

- The prudent and worldliy-wise Jesuit from Aragon is Baltasar Gracian y Morales 
and his utterance comes from the "Oräculo manual y arte de prudencia", 1647, 
which was translated into German by Schopenhauer and praised by Nietzsche 
as well. Translated by J: Jacobs: The Art of Worldiy Wisdom, Macmillan New 
York 1892, section 20, p. 13. Available online: 
https://archive.org/details/artworldiywisdo0 1jacogoog/page/n92/mode/2up, 
retrieved 29 September 2022, p. 93 ofthe pdf 

Gracian also wrote a treatise on the suggestive style he mastered brilliantly, the 
so-called conceptismo, characterised by puns, double meanings and cryptic 
references: Agudeza y arte de ingenio, 1642/1648, Cläsicos Castalia Madrid 
1969. Under the letter shaking pseudonym Garcia de Marlones, he himself 
presented a prime example of this style, a philosophical Bildungsroman: EI 
Criticön, 1651 - 1657. Part | translated by P. Rycaut: The Critick, Henry Brome 
London 1681, available online: 

https://www.erbzine.com/mag1ö/critick.html, retrieved 29 September 2022. 

In the end, however, all the anagrams and other masquerades were of no avail, 
nor were the dedications to high-ranking nobles: his enviers plotted against him, 
the Church recognised the independent thinker, he lost his chair on Rome's 
orders, and the 58-year-old was banished to the Pyrenees for a penitential retreat 
- with bread and water and deprived of pen and ink. Although, at the instigation 
of his friends, he was entrusted with a new position in the Order's educational 
system after only three months, he died in the same year, weakened both 
physically and mentally. 

- Cervantes and his noble knight (and of course his squire) are also ingenious. 
Not for nothing is the full title of the "heroic epic" published between 1605 and 
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1615: El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. For nice editions including 
the Dore illustrations see p. 119. Also worth reading is a short text by Dietmar 
Fritze: Cervantes und der Zweifel (Cervantes and Doubt). In: Dietmar Fritze, Am 
Rande des Meeres, BoD Norderstedt 2006, pp. 259 - 262. 

- Among other things, one of the greatest alter ego books (especially as far as 
the love of freedom lived out by the author himself in a more bourgeois way is 
concerned): Thomas Mann, Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull. Der 
Memoiren erster Teil, S. Fischer Frankfurt a. M. 1954. The first part of the 
memoirs, S. Fischer Frankfurt a. M. 1954. Translated by D. Lindley: Confessions 
of Felix Krull Confidence Man, Secker & Warburg London 1955. A later edition is 
available online: 
https://archive.org/details/confessionsoffe0Omann/page/4/mode/2up, retrieved 
29 September 2022. 

The corresponding article in Kindlers Literaturlexikon, dtv München 1974, vol. 4, 
pp. 1430, 1431 offers a nice, concentrated piece of secondary literature on the 
complicated, protracted history of the creation and publication of this work, which 
remained fragmentary after all, and on its motifs and various points of reference. 
- "El cielo de la fama no es muy grande, y cuantos mäs en el entren, a menos 
toca cada uno de ellos. Los grandes nombres del pasado nos roban lugar en el." 
Thus Miguel de Unamuno in his immortality treatise that struggles with the assault 
of reason on faith: Del sentimiento trägico de la vida en los hombres y en los 
pueblos, 1913, Biblioteca Nueva Madrid 1999, p. 113. Translated by J. E. 
Crawford Flitsch: The Tragic Sense of Life, 1921, Dover Publications 1954, 
p. 54 

Goldsmith's Chinese philosopher also says nicely about this, after noting that in 
the newspapers, within half a year, 46 men had been ascribed the greatness that 
would secure them the admiring gaze of posterity: "| wonder how posterity will be 
able to remember them all, or whether the people in future times will have any 
other business to mind, but that of getting the catalogue by heart." The Citizen of 
the World, as p. 156, here Letter 74, p. 227 

And even if Miguel de Unamuno himself may not have made it to the seventh 
heaven of fame, he has also left us a contribution to philosophical fiction that is 
worth reading, in addition to his philosophical treatises: the novel "Niebla" (Fog), 
published in 1914. a formally experimental existentialist novel in which the 
protagonist makes a vain attempt to overcome his existential insecurity through 
love. Finally, he seeks out Unamuno himself in his house and engages in a 
debate with the author of his own story about dreams and reality, his already 
predetermined death and his inability to commit suicide against Unamuno's will. 
(Also available as an e-book) 
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p- 136 

- On the slipping of Schopenhauer and having breakfast with Socrates see 
p- 125 

- Heinrich Heine's reflections on the significance of the travelogue and the double 
character for the novel can be found in his essay "Cervantes' Don Quixote", as p. 
119, here pp. 1026, 1027 


p- 137 

-"... the first and only existing transcript, the most clumsy manuscript, written on 
lined business paper double-sided, and so I sent it to Fischer, without much hope, 
without much despair ..." Thomas Mann, Lübeck als geistige Lebensform. Rede, 
gehalten zur 700-Jahr-Feier der Freien und Hansestadt im Stadttheater zu 
Lübeck am 5. Juni 1926. In: Über mich selbst, Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag 
Frankfurt a. M. 1994, pp. 28-50, here p. 33 (my translation). There is a translation 
by R. and C. Winston: Lubeck As a Way of Life and Thought, a lecture delivered 
by the author on 5 June 1926 on the 700th anniversary of its founding, published 
by Alfred A. Knopf New York together with the Buddenbrooks from 1964 onwards. 
- Nietzsche: "Perhaps | am jealous of Stendhal myself? He beat me to the best 
atheism joke, just the sort of thing that | would say: "God’s only excuse is that he 
doesn’t exist." Ecce Homo. How to Become What You Are, Why I Am So Clever, 
3. This philosophical-autobiographical work was written in 1888 - already in the 
run-up to his collapse - and did not appear until 1908. As p. 64, p. 132 of the pdf 
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Death at Sens 
About feeling and reason 


p- 139 

- A print of Monet's painting "Fields in Spring", 1887, hung in my study for years. 
The original is in the Staatsgalerie Stuttgart and you can get an impression here: 
https://www.arsmundi.de/en/claude-monet-picture-fields-in-spring-1887-framed- 
911241/, retrieved 18 October 2022. 


p-. 140 
- On 4 January 1960, Albert Camus and his publisher Michel Gallimard were killed 
in an accident near Villeblin between Sens and Paris. Camus was carrying a 
briefcase with the unfinshed manuscript of an unfinished, largely 
autobiographical novel, which was not published until 35 years after it was written. 
Albert Camus, Le premier homme, Gallimard Paris 1994. Translated by D. 
Hapgood: The First Man, Alfred A. Knopf New York 1995, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/firstman00camu/page/n’/mode/2up, retrieved 19 
October 2022 
- "dum loquimur fugerit invida aetas: carpe diem quam minimum credula postero": 
as we are still speaking, the envious time has already fled, seize the day, never 
trust the next. (Horace, The Odes, I, 11, 7 - 8) There is a wealth of English 
translations. Let me just quote the poetic version that comes from the serial British 
Prime Minister W. E. Gladstone: 
Our span is brief. The niggard hour, 

in chatting ebbs away; 
Trust nothing for to-morrows sun: 

make harvest of to-day. 
The Odes of Horace, John Murray London 1894, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/odeshorace00gladgoog/page/n6/mode/2up, retrieved 
19 October 2022 
Aunt Sapientia and Uncle Curioso had never been inclined to interpret these 
famous words "in the sense of a complete neglect of any long-term planning of 
life, an advice which one does not want to give to anyone", but they had been 
very conscious that what was meant was "not to leave unused the possibilities of 
joy which life offers, not to trust in the uncertain future and the hope that such an 
opportunity will come again." Thus the apt interpretation by Bernulf Kanitscheider, 
as p. 81, but here: XI. Leben in einem sinnleeren Universum (Life in a universe 
void of meaning), p.194. 
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- The folk-tale of Philemon and Baucis, which may have originated among the 
Phrygians in Anatolia, a people related to the Greeks, became a recurring theme 
in European literature after being adapted by Ovid in Book VIII of his 
Metamorphoses, especially since the late Baroque period and the Enlightenment. 
Thus in a fable ofthe same name by Jean de La Fontaine, which emphasises the 
motif of enduring love, a satirical poem by Jonathan Swift, and then in Goethe, 
especially in Faust Il, Act Five, where he assigns the couple the role of 
protagonists of perseverance and conservative resistance. More, with sources 
and text extracts: Manfred Beller, Philemon und Baucis in der europäischen 
Literatur. Stoffgeschichte und Analyse (Philemon and Baucis in European 
Literature. History and analysis of the theme), Carl Winter Heidelberg 1967. For 
an overview in English of the story and its appearance in later texts see: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Baucis_and_Philemon, retrieved 20 October 2022 


p. 142 

- Theodor Storm, Ein Sterbender (A Dying Man), 1863. Gedichte, Erstes Buch. 
In: Werke, Aufbau Verlag Berlin und Weimar 1986, Hanser München 1988, 
Lizenzausgabe Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft Darmstadt 1933, p. 79 


p-. 143 

- The old medical saying is said to go back to the German anatomist and 
physiologist Friedrich Tiedemann (1781 — 1861): Doctors without anatomy are 
like moles. They work in the dark and the work of their hands are mounds. 

For this translation see, for example: 

Turney, B. W., Anatomy in a modern medical curriculum, 2007, available online: 
file:///Users/michaelmurauer2/Downloads/003588407x168244.pdf, retrieved 20 
October 2022 

A slightly different translation is presented in Tiedemann’s biography of the 
University of Heidelberg: 
https://www.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/Englisch/helios/digi/anatomie/tiedemann.html, 
retrieved 20 October 2022 


p. 144 

- Einstein's image of the archaeological Sisyphean hands of service that the 
preservation of human knowledge permanently requires comes from his essay 
“On Education”, 1936, paragraph 3, available online: 
https://www.andrew.cmu.edu/user/sobla/teaching/On_Education_Einstein.pdf, 
retrieved 20 October 2022 

- Alfred Schnittke creates his own style by means of a collage of past and present 
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musical means. A process that connects his music with this book in terms of form 
alone. His orchestral work "In memoriam ..." was written in a complex 
developmental history between 1972 and 1979 and was originally inspired by the 
death of his mother as a result of a stroke. Pain, despair and grief are expressed 
in it as well as meditative calm and cosmic distance. CD: Alfred Schnittke, 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra No. 2. In memoriam ... for orchestra. 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Violoncello, London Symphony Orchestra, Seiji Ozawa, 
Sony Classical (SK 48241) 1992 


p- 146 

- Thus Theodor Storm's dying man expresses his commitment to reason, a little 
before he puts down a final wish to keep the priest away from his grave. As p. 
142 


p- 147 

- Wilhelm Busch, Aphorisms and Rhymes, like Mottos, Band Il, p. 882 

- "Zwei Dinge erfüllen das Gemüt mit immer neuer und zunehmender 
Bewunderung und Ehrfurcht, je öfter und anhaltender sich das Nachdenken 
damit beschäftigt: Der bestirnte Himmel über mir, und das moralische Gesetz in 
mir.“ ("Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration and awe, 
the more often and steadily we reflect upon them: the starry heavens above me 
and the moral law within me.") Immanuel Kant, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, 
Zweiter Teil, Methodenlehre der praktischen Vernunft, Beschluß, p. 291 of the 
1st edition of 1788, Reclam Stuttgart 1973, p. 253. Translated by M. J. Gregor: 
Critique of Practical Reason, Part Il, Doctrine of the method of pure practical 
reason, Conclusion, Cambridge University Press 1997, p. 129. Contrary to what 
the narrator tells us here, this famous sentence cannot be found on Kant’s tomb 
but on a memorial tablet at the wall of Königsberg castle in today’s Kaliningrad, 
an error that may be seen as a side effect of the Iron curtain. 

- Arthur Schopenhauer. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Erster Band, Erstes 
Buch, & 10, first published in 1819. Translated by E. F. J. Payne: The World as 
Will and Representation, Volume |, 1958, republication Dover Publications New 
York 1966, 1969, First Book, $ 10, p. 80, available online: 
https://philocyclevi.files.wordpress.com/2016/10/schopenhauer-world-as-will- 
and-representation-10f2.pdf, retrieved 20 October 2022 


p- 148 
- The oracle's answer to Zeno is once again reported by Diogenes Laertius. As 
p- 26, Book VII, First Chapter, Zenon, Section 2, Second Volume, p. 111, p. 123 
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of the pdf 


p. 149 

- "La pompe des enterrements regarde plus la vanite des vivants que |'honneur 
des morts." says La Rochefoucauld in Maxime CCXllIl of the first edition of his 
"Maximes", 1665. Here after the extensive scholarly edition by Jacques Truchet, 
Garnier Freres Paris 1967, p. 330. An early English translation, probably by G. 
Stanhope, is also quite felicitous: “"Pompous Funerals are made more out of a 
Design to gratifie the Vanity of the Living, than to do Honour to the Dead.” Moral 
Maxims and Reflections, Richard Sare London 1706, p. 137 This translation is 
based on two French editions of 1691 and the maxim is numbered DXLIX here. 
Reprinted in: The Moral Maxims and Reflections of the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld, Methuen London 1902, 1913, available online: 

https: //ia600905.us.archive.org/15/items/moralmaximsrefle00larouoft/moralmaxi 
msrefleO0larouoft.pdf, retrieved 21 October 2022 


p-. 150 

- | first came across Democritus' Word, Fragment 230, in a beautiful reflection by 
Joachim Kahl on the meaning of the festive in life: Weihnachten — das heitere 
Friedensfest im Winter. Unterwegs zu einer neuen Festlichkeit (Christmas - the 
cheerful festival of peace in winter. On the way to a new festivity). In: Joachim 
Kahl, Peter Schütt (Hrsg.), Das andere Weihnachtsbuch. Ein heiteres weltliches 
Buch zum Nachdenken, Vorlesen und Verschenken (The Different Christmas 
Book. A cheerful secular book for reflection, reading aloud and giving away), 
1983, 3., veränderte Auflage, Weltkreis Dortmund 1986, p. 225 

For sources on Democritus and the English translation see: 
http://demonax.info/doku.php?id=text:democritus_fragments, retrieved 21 
October 2022 


p-. 152 

- Montaigne, Essais, That to philosophize is to learn to die, First Book, XX, as 
pp- 61, 62, here p. 68 

- The booklet by Wilhelm Ostwald is unfortunately missing. Similar in content are 
his "Monistische Sonntagspredigten” (Monistic Sunday Sermons) No. 23/1911 
"Vom Tode" (On Death) and No. 24/1911 "Unsterblichkeit" (Immortality). 
Reprinted in an abridged version in: Wilhelm Ostwald, Wissenschaft contra 
Gottesglauben, Urania Verlag Leipzig 1960, pp. 109 - 118. 
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The Legacy 
Sapientia and real wealth 


p- 156 

- With his epistolary novel, in which European culture is viewed from a foreign 
perspective, Montesquieu set off a literary fashion (270 years before Jostein 
Gaarder) which continued to spawn new variations in the 18th century even 
decades later. 

In many respects, Montesquieu is unfortunately more up-to-date than we would 
like (even if the then only ostensible addressees of the exhortation were now the 
right ones): "Christians are beginning to lose the spirit of intolerance which 
animated them. ... They have realised that zeal for the advancement of religion 
is different from a due attachment to it; and that in order to love it and fulfil its 
behests, it is not necessary to hate and persecute those who are opposed to it. It 
is much to be desired be that our Mussulmans regarded this matter as rationally 
as the Christians." Lettre LX, Uzbek & Ibben, first published 1721, Garnier- 
Flammarion Paris 1964, p. 106, translated by J. Davidson: Persian Letters, 
Routledge London 1891, pp. 150, 151, available online: 

https: //archive.org/details/in.ernet.dli.2015.97067/page/n167/mode/2up, 
retrieved 13 November 2022, pp. 166, 168 of the pdf 

A later example of this type of epistolary novel that is still worth reading today is 
by Oliver Goldsmith: The Citizen of the World or Letters from a Chinese 
Philosopher residing in London to his Friends in the East, 1762, see also p. 48, 
p- 135 and p. 189. 

- Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World. By Lemuel Gulliver, First a 
Surgeon, and then a Captain of Several Ships. Jonathan Swift also loves 
wordplay (gullible Gulliver) and juggles with a wide variety of literary traditions 
and inspirations in his utopian-satirical travel tale published in 1726. The result is 
a timeless mirror of the theatre of the world. That this does not lead to radiant 
optimism but rather to a tone of misanthropy and resignation lurking behind the 
exhortation to humanity - can one really blame Swift for this in the face of how 
things go in the world, even if one does not want to adopt this mood in the same 
way? My edition: Gulliver's Travels. Airmont Books New York 1963. There's also 
a nice audio book: Gulliver's Travels. Read by Neville Jason, 3 CDs, Naxos 
AudioBooks 1996 


p. 157 
- In France, almost half a century after Montesquieu's "Lettres persanes", Voltaire 
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took up again the strand of tradition of the external perspective with his short 
novel "L'Ingenu" (The Sincere Huron). The confrontation of a young "savage" 
from America with the customs of Christian-dominated Europe is aimed on the 
one hand at the contrast between nature and human society, which is still and 
again conflictual today under different auspices, and on the other hand offers 
multiple opportunities to criticise in an elegant and amusing way and make 
sideswipes of all kinds - far removed from the undifferentiated black-and-white 
painting of some later agitprop writers up to the present day. The characterisation 
of its hero can serve as the programme of this story, which is still worth reading: 
"He saw things as they were, whereas the ideas that were communicated to us 
in our infancy made us see them all our life in a false light." Beginning of chapter 
14; for the French original text, first published in 1767, see for example: Voltaire, 
Romans, Contes et Melanges, Tome Il, Le Livre de Poche, Paris 1972, pp. 7 — 
90, here p. 62, translated by F. Ashmore Harrison and C. London 1786, reprinted 
by Gale Ecco Print Editions 2010, available online as a LibriVox audiobook: 
https://archive.org/details/sincere_huron_0908_librivox/lingenue_01_ voltaire.mp 
3, retrieved 14 November 2022, Part 04, 12:15 

- The book by Hans Paasche, who became an anti-colonialist as a navy officer in 
East Africa and later a pacifist during the First World War, was only published 
posthumously in 1921 by Fackelreiter Verlag Hamburg-Bergedorf after being 
preprinted in a magazine in 1912/1913. Hans Paasche had been murdered by 
Freikorps soldiers on his estate in 1920. Various new editions in the 1980s and 
1990s. My edition: Goldmann Munich 1989. On his interesting and honourable 
life see: 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hans_Paasche, retrieved 14 November 2022 

- Erich Scheurmann, Der Papalagi, Felsenverlag Buchenbach/Baden 1920, new 
edition Tanner + Staehelin Zürich 1977 and then repeatedliy. Scheurmann later 
became a supporter of National Socialism and it is rather paradoxical that his 
book became a favourite of left wing students some decades later. The plagiarism 
problem and the conflict between freedom of expression and trade practises law 
is discussed in detail in: Hanno Kühnert, Zwei Kultbücher und die Folgen. Ein 
Plagiat bekommt recht, Die Zeit, 24 November 1989, p. 89. The matter is also 
discussed in an interesting short survey of the literary stock character of the 
“noble savage” by Jürgen von Stackelberg: Die Geschichte von den "edlen 
Wilden", von Kolumbus bis Gauguin (The story of the noble savages, from 
Columbus to Gauguin), in: id., Grenzüberschreitungen: Studien zu Literatur, 
Geschichte, Ethnologie und Ethologie, Universitätsverlag Göttingen 2007, pp. 
113 - 116. On this there is also an elaborate Wikipedia article: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Noble_savage, retrieved 15 November 2022. 
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p- 158 

- Fontenelle, Dialogues ofthe Dead, Paracelsus and Moliere. As pp. 21, 22, here 
p. 172 

- Unfortunately, I can no longer find where Richard Rorty formulated this. 
Originally, however, the expression "narcissism of minor differences" goes back 
to Sigmund Freud's preoccupation with a much more essential problem than the 
one addressed here. In "Civilization and Its Discontents" he used it to describe 
the phenomenon that adjacent and otherwise closely related communities are at 
feud and ridiculing each other, thereby facilitating their own cohesion. A 
"convenient and relatively harmless form of satisfaction for aggressive 
tendencies", according to Freud. Unfortunately, one can only agree with him as 
long as the small difference is not blown up into a big one, for the sake of which 
one might then fight bitterly (as the book religions of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, which are structurally very similar from the point of view of the unwilling- 
to-believe and basically only differ by historical details, regretfully still do to the 
present day time and again). Freud was thus ahead of his time, on the trail of 
later developments. Sigmund Freud, Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, 1930, 
German text for example in: Das Unbehagen in der Kultur. Und andere 
kulturtheoretische Schriften, 9th ed., Fischer Frankfurt a. M. 1994, pp.78, 79. 
Translated by J. Riviere, published by Leonhard and Virginia Woolf, Hogarth 
Press London 1930, p. 90, available online: 
https://ia801503.us.archive.org/20/items/in.ernet.dli.2015.218475/2015.218475. 
Civilization-And_text.pdf, retrieved 18 November 2022 

Fifty years later, Edward O. Wilson will write: "Is the readiness to be indoctrinated 
a neurologically based learning rule that evolved through the selection of clans 
competing one against the other? In support of this simple biological hypothesis 
is the fact that the blinding force of religious allegiance can operate in the absence 
of theology. The May Day rallies in T’ien An Men Square would have been 
instantly understood by the Mayan multitudes, Lenin’s tomb by the worshippers 
of Christ's bloodied shroud." (Today he would perhaps rather write: by the violent 
mass demonstrators under the banner of a fundamentalist Islam.) So 
susceptibility to ideology may be an evolutionary birth defect of humanity. 
Although there is no inescapable continuum leading from the harmless 
narcissism of minor differences to the threatening ideological divide, they do have 
a common root: identification and emotional security in the group. E. ©. Wilson, 
On Human Nature, Harvard University Press Cambridge/London 1978, Chapter 
8, Religion, pp. 169 - 193, here especially p. 184, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/onhnumannature0Owilsrich/page/184/mode/2up, 
retrieved 18 November 2022 
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Religion as a permanent phenomenon in the history of humankind that is in need 
of explanation challenges evolutionary biologists and evolutionary theorists. 
Wilson's trail is followed, with further explanatory approaches being worked out: 
David Sloan Wilson, Darwin's Cathedral: Evolution, Religion, and the Nature of 
Society, University of Chicago Press 2002; Daniel C. Dennett, Breaking the Spell: 
Religion as a Natural Phenomenon, Viking Books New York 2006. And for an 
overview, especially of theories that are not based on the controversial group 
selection, but conceive of religion as a by-product of evolutionarily advantageous 
traits (for example, reliance on the authority of experienced people): Richard 
Dawkins, The roots of religion, in: The God Delusion, see p. 106, here pp. 161 - 
207 

- The literature on Wittgenstein is now endless. A good initial overview on his 
philosophy and biography is once again provided by Wilhelm Weischedel in his 
"philosophical backstairs": Wittgenstein oder Der Untergang der Philosophie 
(Wittgenstein or the End of Philosophy). In: as p. 125, but pp. 291 - 294 

- Seneca, Of a Happy Life, as p. 30, but here Book XXI 


p- 160 

- "Bien entendu, un homme doit se battre pour les victimes. Mais s'il cesse de 
rien aimer par ailleurs, a quoi sert qu'il se batte?" says his friend Tarrou to the 
doctor Rieux in "La Peste". Gallimard Paris 1947, Cinquantieme edition, p. 280. 
Translated by S. Gilbert: The Plague, 1948, Penguin Books 1960, Reprint 1972, 
p. 209, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/dli.ernet.527316/page/209/mode/2up, retrieved 25 
October 2022 

- On Maurice Joly see p. 21, 22 


pp- 162, 163 

- His former teacher Germain Louis wrote this to Albert Camus in a letter from 
Algiers on 30 April 1959, in which he complains about increasing political 
tendencies to confessionalise schools, especially in the interests of the Catholic 
religion. Reprinted in the appendix of "The First Man", as p. 140, p. 324 


p. 164 


- Montaigne, Essais, Of husbanding your will, Third Book, X, as pp. 61, 62, here 
p. 774 


p- 165 
- On Voltaire's Candide, see p. 129. The fact that Kant decided to use the final 
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sentence of this book as the conclusion of one of his own works might be thought- 
provoking for those who see "Candide" only as a satire. See p. 130 

- Fontenelle, Strato and Raphael Urbin, as pp. 21, 22, here pp. 116, 117 

- Gustav Heinemann in an interview in May 1969 shortly before he became 
President of the Federal Republic of Germany. See: Schreiber, Hermann, Nichts 
anstelle vom lieben Gott (Nothing in the place of God), Der Spiegel 3/1969, 12 
January 1969, available online: 
https://www.spiegel.de/politik/nichts-anstelle-vom-lieben-gott-a-004f51a5-0002- 
0001-0000-000045845435”?context=issue, p. 26, quotation then translated in an 
article in Time, 14 March 1969: World: Winner Gustav Heinemann, available 
online: 

https://content.time.com/time/subscriber/article/0,33009,839832,00.html, 

both retrieved 27 October 2022 


p- 166 

- Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der 
Geschichte, delivered 1822 - 1831, Introduction, Il b, German text for example in: 
edition by F. Brunstäd 1907, Reclam Stuttgart 1961, 1989, p. 78. Translated by 
J. Sibree: Lectures on the Philosophy of History, George Bell & Sons London/ 
New York 1894, Introduction. Great Men, p. 34, available online: https: 
/Inegel.net/hegelwerke/Sibree1894-lectures_on_the_Philosophy_of_History.pdf, 
retrieved 19 November 2022, p. 82 ofthe pdf. The World-historical individual may 
treat many "great, even sacred interests" inconsiderately, showing “a conduct 
which is indeed obnoxious to moral reprehension", Hegel states. "Oh no, oh no 
... , says the academic philosopher to the mass murderer with a wagging finger. 
For the sake of justice it must be mentioned, however, that passages have also 
come down to us from Hegel in which he expresses more compassion (even if it 
is in unbelievable multi-clause sentences — somewhat mitigated by the translator 
who splits the whole thing in two sentences in English): "...when we are moved 
to profound pity for the untold misery of individual human beings — we can only 
end with a feeling of sadness at the transience of everything. And since all this 
destruction is not the work of mere nature but of the will of man, our sadness 
takes on a moral quality, for the good spirit in us (if we are at all susceptible to it) 
eventually revolts at such a spectacle." German text: Die philosophische 
Weltgeschichte, Zweiter Entwurf, 1830, in: Hegel, G. W. F., Die Vernunft in der 
Geschichte, Meiner Hamburg 1955 und wiederholt, S. 79/80. Translated by H. B. 
Nisbet: Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Cambridge University Press 
1975, B.b., p. 68, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/lecturesonphilos0000hege_x8j8ö/page/68/mode/2up, 
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retrieved 21 November 2022 

- Maurice Joly, as p. 21, 22, here shortly before the end of the Eighth Dialogue, 
p. 32 

- The denotation of Hitler as a 'housepainter’ can already be found in Bertolt 
Brecht’s song “Das Lied vom Anstreicher Hitler” (The Song of the Housepainter 
Hitler) which was published in exile: Bertolt Brecht, Hanns Eisler: Lieder - 
Gedichte — Chöre, Edition Carrefour Paris 1934. “Anstreicher” in the early 1930s 
in Germany was not meant as a snobbish, socially disparaging denotation (as 
when British politicians later spoke of Hitler as a 'housepainter’) but it denoted 
politicians who would just want to hide problems and injustices under a new paint. 
Hitler himself had actually tried to make a living as an artist and painter in Vienna 
and was embittered by his failure. 

- Friedrich Dürrenmatt, Theater-Schriften und Reden, "Hingeschriebenes", Die 
Arche Zurich 1966, p. 89. Regrettably the small collection of aphorisms (“Notes”) 
at the end of Part Il, which contains this exhortation, was not included in the 
English selection "Writings on Theatre and Drama", Jonathan Cape London 
1976. 


pp- 166, 167 

- "A nasty song! Phooey! A political song!" says the student Brander at the "Boon 
companions carousing" in Auerbach's cellar in Leipzig in Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe’s Faust. German text: Faust. Der Tragödie erster Teil, Vers 2092. For 
example in the Reclam edition Stuttgart 1986, p. 59. Translated by R. Jarrell: 
Goethe’s Faust, Part I, Farrar, Straus & Giroux New York 1976, p. 103, available 
online: 
https://archive.org/details/goethesfaustpart0000goet_d3e1/page/n5/mode/2up, 
retrieved 21 November 2022, p. 102 of the pdf 


p- 167 

- Solon's timeless observation on the limited power of laws is once again reported 
by Diogenes Laertius. As p. 105, Volume I, Book I, Solon, Section 58, p. 59, 
p. 32 ofthe pdf. The motif of law as a spider's web appears in different variations 
throughout the centuries. See the following thorough paper which provides 
comprehensive details on its origin and also interesting illustrations: Schott, C., 
“Gesetze sind wie Spinnweben” — Sprichwörtliches zur Rechtsgleichheit (Laws 
are like spiders’ webs — proverbs about equality before the law), Signa luris 18 
(2021) 83 — 126. There is, for example, a mural painting on the Ulm town hall of 
a spider’s web from the mid-16th-century with an inscription in New High German 
saying: “Many laws are similar to a spider’s web: it does not harm strong wasps 
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but kills many a small fly.” And it is very improbable, after all, that Diogenes 
Laertius was right in ascribing the simile to Solon who wanted to emphasise the 
importance of laws. Earlier than Diogenes Laertius, Valerius Maximus and 
Plutarch presented Solon’s legendary Scythian guest Anacharsis, sometimes 
counted among the Seven Sages, as author of the simile. And in later sources 
even Zaleukos from the 7th century BC was named as the alleged author. 


pp- 167, 168 

- Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, or The Matter, Forme, & Power of a Common- 
Wealth Ecclesiasticall and Civil, 1651, Pelican Classics, Penguin Books 
Harmondsworth 1968, 1976. Since his views were considered offensive across 
the political spectrum, Hobbes was no longer really popular anywhere during his 
lifetime. On the other hand, Leviathan is still of interest today, especially because 
of its sober view of reality - although Hobbes was anything but a democrat. 


p- 168 

- The change of atmosphere within a very short time that happened then was 
described by various members of the Mann family, for example by Katia Mann in 
"Meine ungeschriebenen Memoiren", 1974, 3rd edition, S. Fischer Verlag 
Frankfurt a. M. 1983, pp. 100 - 104. Translated by H. and H. Hannum: Unwritten 
Memories, Alfred A. Knopf New York 1975, pp. 88 - 93, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/unwrittenmemorie0Omann/page/92/mode/2up, 
retrieved 21 November 2022 

But most impressive I find it to hear how a 14-year-old schoolgirl, who initially is 
determined to return to her Munich school even without her parents, experiences 
the sudden change to a totalitarian regime. After only three weeks of absence, 
she is confronted with an unexpected degree of opportunism, fanaticism and 
denunciation among classmates, teachers and relatives and is forced to conclude 
that such behaviour by most people can always be expected under 
correspondingly bad conditions: Elisabeth Mann Borgese in a conversation with 
Wolf Gaudlitz: Mein Vater der Zauberer - meine Liebe das Meer (My father, the 
magician, my love, the sea), 2 CDs, Audiobuch Freiburg 2001, CD 2, Track 10 

- Fahrenheit 451, corresponding to the temperature at which paper ignites (233° 
Celsius). Based on a short story and a novel by Ray Bradbury, Francois Truffaut 
made this classic of negative utopia in 1966. The books are burned and the 
dissidents among the people become books by memorising one each. 

Dictators know that readers are not to be trusted. And often enough common 
people don't trust them either, as Günther Anders so beautifully illustrates. "The 
new Yugoslavian cleaning lady, seeing my little library for the first time stared with 
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open-mouthed astonishment: ‘So many books!’ she said. "You not believe God!" 
Every book was probably a counter-Bible in her eyes. At least a non-Bible." As 
p-. 54, p. 282 

- Montaigne, Essais, Book Three, 1, Ofthe useful and the honourable, as pp. 61, 
62, here p. 601. Montaigne tells us immediately before how he hopes to avoid 
being burned at the stake if need be (and this deserves to be quoted because it 
concerns my name day'’s saint, whose feast was still much more important to my 
grandfather than a birthday in my childhood): "In truth, and I am not afraid to 
confess it, | would carry, in case of need, one candle to Saint Michael and one to 
the dragon, according to the old woman’s plan.” 

- Thus Frederick the Great to Voltaire in the same letter as p. 112, here p. 85 of 
the original French text. The passage is omitted in Aldington’s translation (p. 73) 


pp. 168, 169 

- That Voltaire also had no desire to become a martyr is revealed in a letter of 23 
February 1740 to Frederick. The French text is available online: 

https: //fr.wikisource.org/wiki/Correspondance_de_Voltaire/1740/Lettre_1244, 
retrieved 2 November 2022, p. 2. Not included in Aldington’s translation. 


pp. 169, 170 

- Bertrand Russell, Roads to Freedom. Socialism, Anarchism, and Syndicalism, 
Allen & Unwin London 1918, p. 49, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/roadstofreedomso00russuoft/page/48/mode/2up, 
retrieved 2 November 2022, p. 48 of the pdf 


p- 170 

- Xenophon describes in Book I., Ill. of his Cyropaedia, sections 16, 17, how 
Cyrus has to complete also this practical training in the administration of justice 
on his way to becoming the ideal ruler. Completed between 366 and 350 BC. 
Cyropaedia, translated by W. Miller, William Heinemann London/Harvard 
University Press Cambridge 1915, pp. 41 — 43, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/cyropaediawithenO1xenouoft/page/42/mode/2up, 
retrieved 4 November 2022 


p. 171 

- From the trenchant section on "Equality in wealth" in "An Atheist's Values" one 
can gather that Richard Robinson would like to have fresh fish for as many people 
as possible. Unfortunately, his book has been too little noticed, let alone 
translated into German. | want to recommend it to the reader here in the words 
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of the reviewer of the "Philosophical Review": "A very good book. Itis at once a 
book on philosophic topics, impersonal and analytic, and a kind of credo - 
intimate, personal, even impassioned - with a candor that is wonderfully 
unacademic." Oxford University Press 1964, again Blackwell Paperback 1975. 
The fish metaphor can be found on p. 178. 

- Ivan, the thinker among the three Karamasov brothers, tells the legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor who wants to improve the work of God and free people from 
want, suffering and moral obligations and conflicts, even if at the price of their 
freedom. Fyodor M. Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, 1879/80, Fifth Book, 
V.. Translated by C. Garnett (first published 1912), The Modern Library New York 
n. y., pp. 292 — 314, available online: 

https: //ia600300.us.archive.org/31/items/brotherskaramaz00dost/brotherskaram 
az00dost.pdf, retrieved 23 November 2022 


p- 173 

- Thomas More, Utopia, 1516, translated by P. K. Marshall, Washington Square 
Press 1965, 6th printing 1970, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/Iccn_671464655/page/n5/mode/2up, retrieved 8 
November 2022. The description of Utopia’s cities can be found in Book Two, 
Chapter One, On the Country and Its Agriculture, Chapter Two, On the Cities, 
and Especially Amaurote, pp. 42 — 49. All the positions mentioned here can also 
be found in Book Two. On the deprivation of civil rights and the right to public 
expression for materialists: Chapter Nine, On the Religions of the Utopians, pp. 
110, 111. On hunting: Chapter Six, On the Travels of the Utopians, p. 78. On the 
free cultivation of the mind as the true happiness in life: Chapter Four, On the 
Occupations of the Utopians, p. 57. On men and women: Chapter Five, "On Their 
Lives Together", p. 58, Chapter Seven, On slaves, pp. 88 -92. 

For the original title “A truly golden little book, no less beneficial than entertaining, 
of a republic’s best state and of the new island Utopia” see: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Utopia_(book), retrieved 8 November 2022 


p- 174 

- Bernard de Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices, Publick 
Benefits, 1705 -— 1732, Clarendon Press Oxford 1924, available online: 
http: //files.libertyfund.org/files/846/0014-01_Bk.pdf, retrieved 22 November 2022 
- Social systems would function better — that is to say, also serve moral goals 
better - if the responsible politicians read Adam Smith and pursued an incentive 
policy based on his insights by designing the framework conditions accordingly, 
instead of relying on unrealistic moral appeals and escalating control and 
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coercive measures. Here is just one of his most famous sentences, even if it has 
been used all too often to insinuate erroneously that Smith’s concept of human 
motivation was limited to rational self-interest and that he would have suggested 
to adapt all political decisions to this: "It is not from the benevolence of the 
butcher, the brewer or the baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard 
to their own interest." An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of The Wealth of 
Nations, 1776, Book |, Chapter Il, The University of Chicago Press 1976, p. 18. 
Unfairly, this is a favourite quote of those neoliberals who promote the 
aggravation of wealth inequality. Adam Smith was a moral philosopher whose 
national economic reasoning was intended to serve the happiness and well-being 
of all people, not just an oligarchy. 


p- 175 

- When and where Odo Marquard originally made this oft-quoted remark, | have 
not been able to determine. It is quoted here according to: Josef Früchtl, Socken 
für Sockenhersteller. Ursula Wolf über Philosophie und gutes Leben (Socks for 
Sock Makers. Ursula Wolf on Philosophy and the Good Life), Die Zeit, 12 May 
1999, p. 57 


pp- 175, 176 

- Plato's image of the wise men "keeping themselves indoors" if necessary goes 
back in this form to a retelling by Thomas More, which he gives towards the end 
of the First Book of his "Utopia". As p. 173, p. 36, 37. From Plato's own writings, 
a passage from the Sixth Book of the Republic comes closest to the matter 
(though this was probably written before his second and third journey to Sicily 
and Dionysius Il which were both ultimately unsuccessful): "... Taking all this into 
calculation, he keeps quiet and minds his own business as a man in a storm, 
when dust and rain are blown about by the wind, stands aside under a little wall. 
Seeing others filled full of lawlessness, he is content if somehow he himself can 
live his life here pure of injustice and unholy deeds ..." As p. 16, 496 c - e, p. 176 


pp- 176, 177 

- The Polish writer and aphorist Stanislaw Jerzy Lec had to make some 
experience with uncomfortable accommodations. As the son of a Jewish banker, 
a law student and a poet, he started out quite well, but then became a 
concentration camp prisoner, fled, became a People's Army officer in the 
communist partisan army, then a diplomat and, after the end of the Stalin era, a 
writer again under the continuing communist dictatorship. There are two nice 
selections of his aphorisms in English but regrettably neither of the two contains 
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the saying Aunt Sapientia presents here: Unkempt Thoughts, 1957 — 1959, 
translated by J. Galazka, Minerva New York 1962 and More Unkempt Thoughts, 
same translator, Funk & Wagnalls New York 1969. The latter is also available 
online: 
https://archive.org/details/moreunkemptthoug0000lecs/page/n5/mode/2up, 
retrieved 8 December 2022. The English version of the quotation used here by 
Aunt Sapientia is from the Wikipedia page on Lec and taken from a book by W. 
Palz: https://en.wikiquote.org/wiki/Stanis%C5%82aw_Jerzy_Lec, 

retrieved 8 December 2022. 

- On Pyrrho's sea voyage and Neurath's ship conversion parable, see pp. 61, 62, 
p- 62. The biographical details on Neurath and Schlick can be found in Rainer 
Hegselmann: Otto Neurath - empiristischer Aufklärer und Sozialreformer. In: Otto 
Neurath, Wissenschaftliiche Weltauffassung, Sozialismus und Logischer 
Empirismus, Suhrkamp Frankfurt a. M. 1979, pp. 7 - 78, note 73, p. 71. 


pp- 177, 178 

- With his skipper's parable Plato also discusses the prospects for a real influence 
of philosophers on the state. The Republic, Sixth Book, 488 a -489c, as p. 22, 
here pp. 168, 169 


p- 178 

- With regard to Plato's and Uncle Curioso's thoughts on science and politics, 
Günther Patzig has a beautiful passage: "The scientist cannot allow himself to be 
reduced to the role of a mere supplier of information and then leave it to the 
political forces and institutions to decide what to do with this information. On the 
other hand, it must be taken into account that only a few people have the 
necessary personal qualifications for both scientific reflection and purposeful 
action in political dimensions. Plato's concept of the "philosopher-kings" was 
bound to fail because of this simple fact. The ability, essential for the scientist, to 
constantly question his own views anew, to weigh the arguments pro and con 
very carefully, will generally not favour the formation of the ability to decide quickly 
and efficiently in conflict situations under uncertainty." Günther Patzig, Ethik und 
Wissenschaft, Abschnitt "Wissenschaft und Öffentlichkeit" (Ethics and Science, 
section "Science and the Public"), 1986. In: Gesammelte Schriften (Collected 
Writings), Band Il, Angewandte Ethik (Applied Ethics), Wallstein Göttingen 1993, 
pp. 9-42, here p. 41. 

- A very good, differentiated discussion of Plato's skipper parable and his attack 
on democracy is also given by Richard Robinson: as p. 171, pp. 243 - 248. 

- Theodor Eschenburg apparently expressed himself in this sense in various ways 
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in front of his students. In his obituary, his pupil Theo Sommer reflects this as 
follows: "He had no use for 'soulful democrats'. He thought it was 'nonsense to 
believe in democracy like in Christianity'. In the Brunnenstraße seminar he 
preached to his students: 'Democracy is not the best form of government, but the 
least bad. It is the least evil. Why should one not be annoyed by this evil?" Die 
Zeit, 15 July 1999 
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The Woman with the Crystal Ball and the Man with the 
Boulder 


The trials and tribulations of grief 


p- 181 

- In his book "Ein Buddha für das Abendland" (A Buddha for the Occident) which 
also contains much worldiy wisdom, Gerhard Szczesny put the clear-sighted 
opinion into the mouth of his Prince Lankavira as early as 1976 that "a rebirth of 
religion is also imminent in the West, however improbable this may seem to a 
superficial observer of the present world." Rowohlt Reinbek bei Hamburg, p. 18. 
Though he was proved right in what he said for the time being (even if this 
happens mostly in an unchurched way): In the long run, religious seekers will 
again be more marginalised in Western culture and once again be considered an 
anachronism. 


pp. 181, 182 

- Albert Camus, Le Mythe de Sisyphe. Essai sur L'’Absurde, 1942, Collection 
Idees Gallimard 1973. Translated by J. O’Brien: The Myth of Sisyphus, Alfred A. 
Knopf New York 1955, available online: https://people.brandeis.edu 
/-teuber/Albert_Camus_The_Myth_of_Sisyphus_Complete_Text_.pdf, retrieved 
2 December 2022 


p- 182 

- The old man and his fish (skeleton): Aunt Sapientia may not only have thought 
of Ernest Hemingway's "The Old Man and the Sea" here. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons New York 1952, available online: 
https://www.arvindguptatoys.com/arvindgupta/oldmansea.pdf, 

retrieved 3 December 2022 

Walter Habdank created an impressive pictorial adaptation of this motif in 1974 
with a woodcut on Psalm 90: "Old Fisherman". Viewable at: https://www.galerie- 
habdank.com/holzschnitte?pgid=jw3h857f-8ea0b942-d659-47cc-82b6- 
2f290f9ad0a5, retrieved 16 December 2022. 

Psalm 90 is a biblical memento mori. There the metaphorical description of 
human beings, of human existence, sounds like this: "... they are ... like grass 
that is renewed in the morning: in the morning it flourishes and is renewed; in the 
evening it fades and withers. ... The years of our life are seventy, or even by 
reason of strength eighty; yet their span is but toil and trouble; they are soon gone 
and we fly away ... So teach us to number our days that we may get a heart of 
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wisdom.” 

This is the English Standard Version and it can be directiy compared here with 
other versions and with Luther’s vigorous translation into German from 1545: 
https://www.biblegateway.com/passage/?search=Psalm%2090&version=LUTH 
1545;ESV, retrieved 3 December 2022. 


pp. 182, 183 

- "There were once upon a time two sausage machines ..." Bertrand Russell starts 
his narrative in the best traditional fairy tale manner: The Conquest of Happiness, 
Part Il, 11, Zest, 1930, Allen & Unwin London 1975, p. 124. The whole book is a 
very good antidote to intellectual, non-psychotic forms of melancholy ("Byronic 
Unhappiness", as Russell titles one chapter): "| have frequently experienced 
myself the mood in which | felt that all is vanity; | have emerged from it not by 
means of any philosophy, but owing to some imperative necessity of action." ... 
"... when by means of great wealth homo sapiens can gratify all his whims without 
effort, tne mere absence of effort from his life removes an essential ingredient of 
happiness." ... "He forgets that to be without some of the things you want is an 
indispensable part of happiness." (pp. 22, 23) 


p- 183 
- Fontenelle, see pp. 21, 22, Dialogue between Joan Queen of Naples and 
Anselm (her court astrologer), p. 162 


p-. 184 

- What we better by our "serious reflections and weighty cares" is very uncertain, 
Schopenhauer says when he presents this metaphor, "on the other hand, 
cheerfulness is a direct and immediate gain." German text: Aphorismen zur 
Lebensweisheit, Kapitel Il, Von dem, was einer ist. First edition: Parerga und 
Paralipomena: Kleine philosophische Schriften, Erster Band, A. W. Hayn Berlin 
1851. Translated by B. Saunders and E. Belfort Bax, The Wisdom of Life and 
Other Essays, M. Walter Dunne Washington & London 1901, Chapter Il, 
Personality, Or What a Man Is, p. 13, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/wisdomoflife01scho/page/12/mode/2up, retrieved 25 
November 2022 


pp. 184, 185 

- For Viktor Frankl the "existential vacuum" is a new type of collective neurosis 
that may manifest itself in a state of boredom, for instance, a "Sunday neurosis". 
For him the existential vacuum is the mass neurosis of the present time. Frankl, 
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V.E., Man’s Search for Meaning, 1959, Beacon Press Boston 2006, Chapter Il, 
Logotherapy in a Nutshell, pp. 106, 107, 129 

- Ivan Goncharov, Oblomov, 1859. Translated by C. J. Hogarth, George Allen & 
Unwin London 1915, Part IV, Chapter Il, pp. 259, 260, available online: 

https: //archive.org/details/cu31924026662092/page/n233/mode/2up, retrieved 
25 November 2022 


p- 185 
- Here sat | waiting, waiting, but for naught! 
Beyond good and evil — now by light wrought 


To joy, now by dark shadows - all was leisure, 
All lake, all noon, all time sans aim, sans measure. 


Then one, dear friend, was swiftly changed to twain, 
And Zarathustra left my teeming brain ... 


Friedrich Nietzsche, "Sils-Maria", 1887, German text for example in: Gedichte, 
Reclam Stuttgart 1964, 1974, p. 76; with facsimile of the manuscript also in: 
Bloch, P. A., Nietzsche-Haus in Sils-Maria, Calanda Verlag Chur 1991, p. 5. See 
also p. 114, 115. Translated by P. V. Cohn and M. D. Petre, in: The Complete 
Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, ed. O. Levy, Volume Ten, The Joyful Wisdom, T. 
N. Foulis London 1910, p. 368, available online: 

https: //archive.org/details/in.ernet.dli.2015.22148/page/n379/mode/2up, 
retrieved 26 November 2022 


pp- 185, 186 
- Schaefer, A. T., Das Waldhaus Sils-Maria — Insel mit Brücken (The Waldhaus 
Sils-Maria - Island with Bridges), B. Kühlen Verlag Mönchengladbach 1998 


p- 186 

- The writer and translator Marie-Anne Stiebel describes that Thomas Mann 
displayed a certain degree of aloofness - to put it sympathetically. In: Paul Raabe, 
Spaziergänge durch Nietzsches Sils-Maria (Promenades through Nietzsche’s 
Sils-Maria), 2nd edition, Arche Verlag Zurich-Hamburg 1995, pp. 59, 60 


p- 187 

- Now and then, asomewhat transformed reality cautiously peeks out in this book. 
For the example of Aunt Sapientia's mountain guide, the transformation shall be 
reversed at this point. A commemoration: Albert Ineichen and his guest were not 
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granted the privilege of growing old together. Albert survived the dangers of the 
mountains for many years with prudence and luck. In May 2006, he, a cautious 
car driver, missed a curve for an unexplained reason while driving uphill on the 
Bernina Pass and fell into the depths with his whole family. He died at the age of 
fifty-three, his wife was not yet forty. Only the two children survived. 


p- 188 

- Kurt Oesterle deals with Heidegger's exaggeration of the rustic and down-to- 
earth in trenchant irony: "West German post-war society must have welcomed 
such thinking. With the Heidegger of Todtnauberag, it liked to dwell in the 'Geviert' 
(fourfold'), where heaven and earth, the divine and the mortal are together in 
harmony. The 'Geviert' is expressiy a place where no one scrutinises things too 
closely by questioning and where 'consequently' there is 'nothing to answer for". 
A paradise of delicious forgetfulness, where one may calmly face the 'experiential 
consequences' of recent history and yet look at the world down to its deepest 
foundations." Sentimental Hike: Heidegger's Todtnauberg, Süddeutsche Zeitung, 
8 December 1993, p. 13 

- Fontenelle, see p. 21, Dialogue between Queen Elizabeth of England and the 
Duke of Alencon, p. 147, p. 146 ofthe pdf 


p- 189 

- Emerson's criticism of the "superstition of Traveling" becomes even more 
polemical immediately afterwards: "Traveling is a fool's paradise." As p. 43, 
p. 34. Already 80 years earlier Goldsmith has his Chinese philosopher formulate 
in a similar tenor: "A man who leaves home to mend himself and others is a 
philosopher; but he who goes from country to country, guided by the blind impulse 
of curiosity, is only a vagabond." As p. 48, Letter 7, p. 41 


p- 190 

- Shortly before the passage quoted by Uncle Curioso Schopenhauer says that 
the reason why the really materialistic systems as well as the absolutely sceptical 
ones have never been able to obtain a general or lasting influence is that they 
are not compatible with the "dogma of some future existence after death". This 
central dogma is ultimately what makes man's metaphysical need a "modest 
fellow". As p. 24, Supplements to the First Book, Chapter 17, pp. 161, 162, 
pp. 87, 88 ofthe pdf 


p- 191 
- That a certain degree of spiritual-religious brain fog can promote social 
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integration and everyday happiness and that this kind of usefulness nevertheless 
does not tell us anything about the truth of religious ideas was sharply formulated 
by George Bernard Shaw: "The fact that a believer is happier than a sceptic is no 
more to the point than the fact that a drunken man is happier than a sober one." 
Shaw, G. B., Preface to Androcles and the Lion, The Perils of Salvationism, first 
published in 1916, Penguin Books 1946, reprinted 1954, p. 99, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/androcleslion0000bern_q403/page/n5/mode/2up, 
retrieved 5 December 2022 

- Aristotle is quoted here (slightly modified) according to Luciano De Crescenzo, 
The History of Greek Philosophy, Volume I, The Pre-Socratics, 1983, translated 
by A. Bardoni, Picador Books 1989, p. 131. Although Aristotle's turn does not 
actually come until the following volume, From Socrates to Plotinus, De 
Crescenzo already looks a little ahead. He does so in the description of 
Anaxagoras, a philosopher whom Uncle Curioso would certainly not have liked 
so much: it is reported that he, like his students Euripides and Pericles, always 
refused to drink in company and take part in banquets because they feared being 
caught with a smile on their lips. (Ibid., p. 135) De Crescenzos translation refers 
to Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book | (or A) 984 b 15, 16 and to The Attic Nights (XV 
20) by Aulus Gellicus and The Life of Pericles (VII) by Plutarch and at least his 
translation of Aristotle seems rather metaphorical and free. Added the different 
context, the phrase quoted here has much more in common with Uncle Curioso 
than with Aristotle. 

Thus, what Wilhelm Busch says later, similar to the somewhat apocryphal 
Aristotle quote, albeit less from an individual perspective and more from an 
attitude of historically motivated resignation, would certainly have pleased Uncle 
Curioso: "Mankind is like a fever patient. Restlessiy, it throws itself from the 
rationalistic side to the mystical, medieval Catholic one. That's how it goes in art, 
politics, philosophy and other things. So it will go on, | suppose, as long as the 
patient is still alive." Quoted according to: Gustav Emil Müller, Wilhelm Busch als 
Philosoph, Ratio Humana Nieder-Uster 1983, p. 18 

If we are currently experiencing a renaissance of religious life orientation again, 
such a cyclical "setback" is really nothing new: Voltaire was also followed by 
Chateaubriand, who in 1802 rejected the philosophy of the Enlightenment as a 
bleak "destructive system" and reproached Voltaire for having "possessed the 
baneful art of making infidelity fashionable among a capricious but amiable 
people". ("II eut l'art funeste, chez un peuple capricieux et aimable, de rendre 
lincredulite a la mode." "... le systeme destructeur alloit s'’etendant sur la 
France.") As p. 71, p. 7 ofthe 1833 French edition. p. 46 of the translation 
-"jam like a taxi". This is quoted in different versions as a saying of Isaiah Berlin. 
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See for example the obituary of his editor Henry Hardy: "Isaiah Berlin: A Personal 
Impression", p. 5. The Isaiah Berlin Virtual Library: 
https://berlin.wolf.ox.ac.uk/writings_on_ib/hhonib/obituary1.html, retrieved 5 
December 2022. And to get in on the "taxi driver": Isaiah Berlin, The Proper Study 
of Mankind. An Anthology of Essays, 1949 - 1990, Farrar, Straus and Giroux 
New York 2000 


p- 192 
- Andre Maurois, Bernard Quesnay, 1926, Gallimard Collection folio 1973 
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The Other End 


The good fortune of being able to take leave 


pp. 194, 195 
- On Camus' "The Plague" see also p. 160 


p- 195 

- Europe has had to experience relapses into barbarism, in which people who 
previously lived together peacefully as neighbours suddenly massacre each 
other, once again in recent history in the Cyprus conflict and in the Yugoslavian 
civil war. Whenever this happens, we are forced in a gloomy way to become 
aware of one aspect of the state for which Nietzsche's temporary companion, the 
physician and philosopher Paul R&e, used the following imagery: "Every state or 
society is a great menagerie in which fear of punishment and fear of shame are 
the bars that prevent the beasts from tearing one other to pieces: And sometimes 
these bars break apart." German text: Paul Ree, Der Ursprung der moralischen 
Empfindungen, Verlag von Ernst Schmeitzner Chemnitz 1877, new edition 
Denkmal Verlag Bonn 2005, p. 64. Translated by R. Small: Basic Writings ("The 
Origin of the Moral Sensations" and "Psychological Observations"), University of 
Illinois Press 2003, p. 113 


p- 197 

- Pascal has an ambivalent relationship with Montaigne. On the one hand, he 
distrusts the sceptic, on the other hand, he feels kindred spirits with him and is 
inclined to defend him. "All that | see in him is not in Montaigne, but in me," he 
once says. Pascal even wants to let pass the "somewhat free and voluptuous 
sentiments" that the latter expresses on various occasions. Only his "completely 
pagan views on death" cannot be excused, because it means renouncing all piety 
if one does not even want to die in a Christian way. Montaigne's self-importance 
and tendency to digress is again a peculiarity that Pascal counts as a venial sin: 
"What Montaigne has that is good about him can only be acquired with difficulty. 
What he has bad in him, apart from his lack of moral rigour, could have been 
corrected in a moment if it had been pointed out to him that he told too many 
insignificant stories and spoke too much of himself." As p. 61, Section Il, last 
fragment 65, p. 24, previously fragments 64 and 63, p. 23 of the translation, 
translation of fragment 65 modified by me 
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pp- 197, 198 

- Seneca, Epistulae morales ad Lucilium, Liber VI, Epistula 58, 62 - 65 AD, 
Reclam Stuttgart 2001 (bilingual Latin and German), p. 52. Translated into 
English by R. M. Gummere: Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, William Heinemann 
London 1917, Letter 58, On being, 35., 36., available online: 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Moral_letters_to_Lucilius/Letter_58, retrieved 30 
November 2022 


p- 199 
- Epicurus (341 - 270 BC), Letter to Menoeceus. This is again from Diogenes 
Laertius, Book X., 125, see p. 26, p. 651, p. 650 of the pdf 


p- 200 

- Schopenhauer, as p. 32, but Chapter XV., On Religion, 8 174, p. 345, p. 352 of 
the pdf 

- The saying about the eagle and the dove is attributed to an author who is almost 
forgotten today: the poet, playwright and publicist Ludwig Robert (1778 - 1832), 
a brother of Rahel Varnhagen. In German it goes like this: „Zum Adler sprach die 
Taube: Wo das Denken aufhört, da beginnt der Glaube. Recht, recht, so sprach 
der Adler, mit dem Unterschied jedoch: Wo du schon glaubst, da denk’ ich noch.“ 
- Aunt Sapientia quotes here a passage shortly before the end of "Dreams of a 
Spirit-Seer". Kant then continues: "... and the curious who inquire about it so 
anxiously may receive the simple but very natural reply, that it would be best for 
them to please have patience until they get there. This is immediately followed 
by the passage where he pays tribute to Voltaire. See p. 130 

- Philosophy always comes too late to issue instructions "on how the world ought 
to be", says Hegel. "Only at a time when actuality has gone through its formative 
process and attained its completed state" does philosophy appear "as the thought 
of the world". Therefore, "the owl of Minerva begins its flight only with the onset 
of dusk." German text: Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, Vorrede, XXIV, 
erstmals 1821, 4. Aufl. Meiner Hamburg 1955, 1967, p. 17. Translated by H. B. 
Nisbet: Elements of the Philosophy of Right, Cambridge University Press 1991, 
Preface, p. 23, available online: 

https: //hscif.org/wp-content/uploads/2018/04/Hegel-Phil-of-Right.pdf, 

retrieved 1 December 2022 


pp. 200, 201 
- Wittgenstein's fly: "What is your aim in philosophy? - To show the fly the way 
out of the fly-bottle." German text: Philosophische Untersuchungen, 1936 - 1946, 
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no. 309. First published in 1953, suhrkamp taschenbuch Frankfurt a. M. 1971, 
p. 162. Translated by G. EM. Anscombe: Philosophical Investigations, Macmillan 
Publishing New York 1953, Third Edition 1958, p. 103, available online: 
https://archive.org/details/philosophicalinvestigations_201911/page/n107/mode/ 
2up, retrieved 1 December 2022, p. 108 of the pdf 


p- 201 

- Fontenelle, see p. 21, Dialogue between the Third False Demetrius and 
Descartes, p. 180. Fontenelle uses the Russian adventurer, the third in 
succession to most brazenly pretend to be a tsar's son, to provoke the 
philosophers by claiming that they themselves were all merely usurpers of truth 
claims. 

- Nietzsche, Ecce Homo, Why I am so clever, 3, as p. 64, p. 90, p. 131 of the pdf 
- Moritz Schlick: Vom Sinn des Lebens (On the Meaning of Life), 1927. in: 
Philosophical Papers, Volume II (1925 - 1936), D. Reidel Publishing Company 
Dordrecht/Boston/London 1979, pp. 112 - 129, reprinted in: The Meaning of Life, 
ed. E.M. Klemke and S. M. Cahn, Oxford University Press, 3rd Edition 2007, pp. 
62 - 71, here p. 62 

What may appear to the fleeting eye to be nothing more than a more or less 
colourful carpet sometimes reveals structures in a life’s Journey on whose course 
we ourselves can have a co-determining influence to a certain extent, at least if 
we are not subject to too unfavourable life circumstances and coincidences. This 
applies to life as well as art. For an example of this, see Joachim Kahl's rewarding 
interpretation of a late work by Kandinsky created in 1927: Heitere Lebenskunst 
mit Wassily Kandinsky. Eine philosophische Bildmeditation zu "Spitzen im 
Bogen" (Serene art of life with Wassily Kandinsky. A philosophical mediation on 
the painting "Tips in Arch"), Lecture at Humanistisches Zentrum Stuttgart 
November 2011, accessible online: 
http://www.kahl-marburg.privat.t-online.de/Kahl_Kandinsky.pdf, 

retrieved 5 December 2022 
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Conclusion and Final Point 


Thoughts not only from our own workshop and the end of all question 
marks 


A final word by Bertolt Brecht, once again from the 
"Stories of Mr Keuner". As p. 26, 27, p. 13, p. 8 ofthe pdf 


Originality 


"Nowadays," complained Mr. K., "there are innumerable people who boast in 
public that they are able to write great books all by themselves, and this meets 
with general approval. When he was already in the prime of life the Chinese 
philosopher Chuang-tzu composed a book of one hundred thousand words, nine- 
tenths of which consisted of quotations. Such books can no longer be written here 
and now, because the wit is lacking. As a result, ideas are only produced in one’s 
own workshop ... . Admittedly, there is then not a single idea that could be 
adopted or a single formulation of an idea that could be quoted. How little all of 
them need for their activity! ... The largest buildings they know are those a single 
man is capable of constructing!" 


And one more final point - a pictorial aphoristic poem by Carsten Klook, 
Poetryletter No. 60, 2 December 2008, 

the original German version is now available on the website of the author: 
http://www.carsten-klook.de/buecher/unterirdische-absprachen/, retrieved 
5 December 2022 


Question marks 
have always inspired me, 


the curved shape, 
the elegance. 
Lean into the curve at high speed, 
bend to the pros and cons 
and to all this dubious wobbling around 
in one direction or the other 
you put a final point after all. 
The open form, which then 
has to accept the conviction, 
that everything ends 


(my translation, © Carsten Klook) 
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